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How  many 
Mystery  Employees” 


in  this 
building 


riie  answer:  50  —  in  tiiis  Illinois  Department  of 
Fransportation  lieadcpiarters.  and  elsewhere  in  the 
department.  Fifty  people  whose  duties  were  a  mystery 
to  their  ostensible  supervisors. 

rhe  puzzle  was  unravelled  hy  The  State  Journal-Rejiister 
of  Sprinjifield.  Illinois.  Payroll  money  of  the  Department 
of  Transp»)rtation  was  aetually  payinji  50  people  doinji 
chores  for  Illinois  (Governor  Dan  Walker.  Most  of  the  50 
had  been  (piietly  transferred  there  from  ajieneies  the 
Lejiislature  had  refused  to  fund.  The  payroll  ruse  was  to 
hide  the  patronajie  from  the  lejiislature  and  the  elec  torate. 

Now  lejiislation  has  been  introduced  to  make  sure  the 
fiovermtr  spends  funds  as  the  lejiislature  intends. 

It's  the  result  of  a  newspaper’s  vijiilanee. 


Weutgpopc/tg 


—  Mana^’in^  for  Growth 


5  heads  are 
improving  the  odds 
fOrHarte-Hanks. 

Generating  int'ormational  produels  to  satisfy  our  eustomers’  daily 
needs  requires  a  wide  variety  of  speeialized  skills  and  talents.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  an  improved  sales  foree. 

The  very  nature  of  selling  newspaper  advertising  in  the  '7()'s  is  more 
aggressive.  It  requires  ereative  strategy.  Demands  market  researeh. 
And  deserves  better  serviee. 

How  do  vou  improve  sales  elfeetiveness  and  individual  produetivitv? 
Harle-Hanks  is  a  great  believer  in  sharing.  That's  why  our 
advertising  direetors  frequently  get  their  heads  together  in 
shirt  sleeve  work  sessions. 

As  a  result  of  these  exehanges.  eaeh  direelor  is  better  equipped  for 
leadership,  more  responsive  to  ehange,  and  eontinuallv  improving  the 
advertising  produet. 

At  Harte-Hanks.  we  think  live  heads  are  belter  than  one. 


.1  Sorthcast  Ad  Dircclors  MccliHi; 

l.et't  to  right;  .lint  Schmitt.  Hamilton  Journal  News;  Mike  Morgan.  South  Middlesex 
News;  Steve  Sullivan.  Corporate  Manager  .Advertising  Sales;  Dick  Cosgrove.  Ypsilanti 
Press;  and  Clint  Withers.  Ciloueester  County  l  imes. 


HaiuE'HanI<s  NtwspAptKS,  Inc.  NAiioNwidE 
P.O.  Box  269,  San  AntonIo,  Texas  78291 


Converting  10  DKltho® 
Or  Offset?...lf  So.  wo  urge  YOu 
10  Read  The  Following 


If  you  <in'  niakint)  tin*  “t)i<}  suilch”  to  Di-l.itlio  or  offsr>t,  VVt'sft'rn  l.itlio 
Plate'  offers  you  a  service  that  guarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
Ironhie-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  Ireen  active  in  tlie  plateroom  conversions  of  tnany  metropolitan 
neu'sp.ipers  thiit  have  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  VVesteni  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
And  . . .  uevvant  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start -up  — until  yon  feel  cotnfortahle  in  the  handling  of  your  tu'w  plateroom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedule.  We  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate¬ 
room.  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving  ' 
yon  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  l.itho  Plate’s  engineeritig  department  will  lay  out  and  design  your 
plateroom  for  yon.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  yon  with  a  scale  ' 
drawing  showing  where  each  piece  of  egnipnieni  should  be  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  regnirements  and  your  available  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE... 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 

Western  l.itbo  Plate’s  facilities  cotitain  a  laboratory  iti  whicb  your  electri-  i 
calandmaintenancepeoplecan  learn  more  about  Western’s  plate  prtK'essing 
e(|nipment  witb  a  bands-on  trainitig  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
triiining  sessions  uitbin  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel  ; 
cdl  about  pl.ites.  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential  ' 
problems.  ' 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PUNCH-COATMR  MODKL  SP-3.  especially  designed  for  tbe  newspaper  ! 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  Irottlenecks.  I 

THL  WESTHRN  LITH-X-POZER.  the  leading  autotnated  plate-i'xposing 
nictchine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  LFTHOPLATER.  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate  i 
processor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTE.RN  LITHOCOATER.  an  economical  n)ller  coater  which  is  I 
ideal  for  any  platerootii  operation.  j 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  I'qiiipment  in  many  j 
plants  and  as  primary  equi|)ment  in  smaller  operations.  | 

Whatever  your  needs  in  plateroom  equiptnent.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122>-Atten:  Don  Holmes 


I  Please  send  me  my  package  of  Plateroom  Conversion  Infortiiation. 

j  NAME _ _ 

I  T1TU{ _ 

■  COMPANY _ 

I  ADDRflSS _ 

I  CITY _ STATE _ ZIP _ 

I  UI0JT0rn  LITHO  PLATE  1^1 

I  3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIE  BLVD  ST  lOUlS  MO  63122  ■  PHONE  TOtl  FREE  800  325  3310  IMJJJ 
R  Di-Litho  IS  registered  trademork  ol  ANPA  Reseorch  Institute 
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NOVEMBER 

1- 2 — Kansas  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Assn.  Fall  Meeting,  Glenwood 

Manor,  Overland  Park.  Kan. 

2- 5 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop.  Libel  and  Privacy  Law,  Southern 

Methodist  University,  Dallas.  Tex. 

2- 5— INPA  Mini-Seminar.  Promoting  the  Total  Newspaper,  Marriott  Motor 

Hotel.  O'Hare  Field,  Chicago,  III. 

3- 7 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar,  Direct  Plate  Quality  Con¬ 

trol.  Easton,  Pa. 

3 — National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Flying  Short  Course,  Park  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel.  Washington,  D  C. 

A — National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Flying  Short  Course,  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

5- 8 — INPA  Seminar.  Creative  Newspaper  Research,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 

O'Hare  Field,  Chicago,  III. 

6 —  National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Flying  Short  Course,  Southern 

Methodist  University,  Dallas.  Tex. 

6-7 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Molly  Pitcher  Inn.  Red 
Bank.  N.J. 

6-8 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  Shera¬ 
ton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

6-8 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Meeting.  Bay 
State  West  Hotel,  Springfield.  Mass. 

6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  Seminar,  Scot's  Inn,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

6- 8— Northern  Illinois  Newspaper  Assn.  Annual  Fall  Meeting,  Northern 

Illinois  University.  DeKalb.  III. 

7 —  National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Flying  Short  Course.  University  of 

Portland.  Ore. 

9-11 — Advertising  Research  Foundation  Annual  Conference,  N.Y.  Hilton, 
N.Y.,  N.Y. 

9- 21 — American  Press  Institute  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production 

Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

10- 13 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference  on  Politics. 

Washington.  D  C. 

12 — National  News  Council  Round  Table.  "Media  in  America, '  Johnson 
Foundation,  Racine,  Wise. 

12- 15— Society  of  Professional  Journalists.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  National 

Convention.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

13- 14 — F.l  E.J.  Marketing  Conference,  Paris.  France. 

16- 19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  Annual  Convention.  Boca 

Raton,  Fla. 

17- 21 — ANPA  Research  Training  Seminar,  Photocomposition  and  Paste¬ 

up.  Easton.  Pa. 

20-22 — Florida  Press  Assn.  Fall  Convention,  Gainesville  Hilton.  Gaines¬ 
ville.  Fla. 

30-Dec.  3 — Assn,  of  National  Advertisers  Annual  Meeting.  The  Breakers. 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

30-Dec.  5 — API  Publishers  Seminar  for  Newspapers  or  Groups  under 
75.000  Circulation.  Reston,  Va. 


DECEMBER 

1-5 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar.  Electronic  Editing  tor 
the  Newsroom,  Easton,  Pa. 

7-10 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Newspaper  Graphics.  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

7- 19 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar  tor  newspapers 

under  75.000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

8- 11 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference.  Economic  Outlook  tor 

1976,  Washington,  D  C. 


JANUARY 

4- 16— American  Press  Institute  Editors  and  Managing  Editors  Seminar  for 

newspapers  under  50,000  circulation.  Reston,  Va. 

5- 8 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference.  America  After  200 

Years:  The  Quality  of  Life.  Washington.  D  C. 

18-21— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Assn  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Shoreham  Hotel.  Washington.  D.C. 

18-30— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

23-25— Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar  tor  News  Executives.  Shera¬ 
ton  Airport  Motor  Inn.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

25-28— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Annual  Winter 
Sales  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  La. 
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‘‘Well,  there  are  worse  things 
in  the  world  than  having  a  son 
who  is  the  first  male  national¬ 
ly  syndicated  advice 


columnist.” 


Bobby  Katzen’s  mother 


mole(2 

pmoil 

WITH  BdbBY  KATZEN 


Dear  Ann  and  Abby: 

Move  aside!  Your  time  has  come.  For  far  too  long,  you 
have  been  the  Independence  Day -born  firecracker,  talkative 
twin  sisters  with  all  the  answers.  Today,  I  have  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Why  isn't  there  a  national  male  advice,  sounding 
board,  and  idea  exchange  columnist?  The  answer  is  that  to¬ 
day,  there  is. 

MALE-MAIL  begins  syndication  today,  and  I  would  like 
to  welcome  your  admirers  and  detractors,  males  and  fe¬ 
males,  boys  and  girls,  gays  and  straights,  chauvinists  and  lib¬ 
bers,  to  write  to  me  with  their  problems,  suggestions,  and 
comments  on  the  ups  and  downs,  highs  and  lows,  loves  and 
hates,  and  other  ingredients  which  make  up  the  recipe  we 
call  life. 

By  your  own  admission,  Ann,  you  are  "one  of  those 
square,  dried-up  Puritans"  (Ann  Landers  Column,  August 
1975)  and  Abby,  you  have  described  yourself  aptly  as  "a 
non-smoking,  genuine  female  with  hair  growing  on  my  head 
and  no  grass  growing  under  my  feet"  (Dear  Abby  Column, 
June  1975).  Well,  MALE  MAIL  is  the  alternative  answer 
man  for  those  who  want  another  look  at  life  besides  those 
of  the  whitewashing  women. 

MALE-MAIL  is  sometimes  chauvinistic,  always  inter¬ 
esting,  and  forever  —  write!! 

Bobby  Katzen 

666666 

What's  your  problem,  idea,  thought,  or  recipe  for  life? 
Write  Bobby  Katzen,  MALE  MAIL,  P.O.  Box  68,  Marble¬ 
head,  MA.  01945. 

©  1975  Bobby  Katzen 


Introducing  the  newest,  most  exciting,  and  pro¬ 
vocative  entry  on  the  syndicated  column  scene. 
Male  Mail  is  the  first  nationally  syndicated  advice, 
sounding  board,  and  thought  exchange  column 
written  by  a  male. 

This  new  feature  offers  you  the  perfect  alterna¬ 
tive  or  complement  to  either  of  the  twin  sisters’ 
advice  columns,  and  some  papers  already  publish 
it  right  next  to  those  columns.  It  is  designed  to 
appeal  to  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  of  all  ages 
and  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  is  sure  to  spark 
reader  interest  and  response  with  its  fresh  and 
modern  approach  to  life’s  merry-go-round.  It’s 
the  type  of  column  people  will  discuss  over  their 
morning  coffee,  in  the  office,  at  school,  and  at 
home  over  the  dinner  table. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  samples,  information, 
rates,  and  availability  in  your  circulation  area. 

Or  call  (617)  631-6323. 


6666666666666666666666666666666 

^  Bobby  Katzen  ^ 

Male  Mail 

^  Box  68— Dept.  DT  ^ 

^  Marblehead,  MA.  01945 
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Please  contact  me  with  information,  rates,  and  availa- 

^  bility  of  Male  Mail  in  my  circulation  area. 
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6  .  6 

d  Position  Publication 
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^  Address  ^ 

6  . 

City  State  Zip 
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CATCH-lines _ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

IT’S  BLUNDER  TIME,  admitted  an  editorial  in  the  Lincolu 
(^eh.)  Journal.  “On  the  very  day  this  week  when  there  was 
a  short  editorial  trying  to  drive  home  the  point  about  cor¬ 
rect  spelling  being  a  virtue,  especially  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  word  ‘masquerade’  was  incorrectly  spelled  in 
another  editorial.  There  was  an  ‘a’  where  the  ‘e’  should 
have  been. 

“So  .  .  .  masquerade  .  .  .  masquerade  .  .  .  masquerade  .  .  . 
masquerade  .  .  .  masquerade  .  .  .  masquerade  .  .  .  mas¬ 
querade  . . .  masquerade  . . .  masquerade  . . .  masquerade  . . . 
masquerade  .  .  .  masquerade  .  .  .  masquerade  .  .  .  mas¬ 
querade  .  .  .  masquerade  .  .  .  and  on,  into  the  night.” 
Bravo  .  .  .  bravo  .  .  .  bravo. 

*  *  * 

“THE  KITCHEN  SINK  PAPERS”— that  inspired  title  for 
the  tale  of  Long  Island  columnist  Mike  McGrady’s  one- 
year  ordeal  as  a  “male  housewife” — may  even  become  a 
movie.  Recently,  the  ex-Newsday  staffer  w'as  in  Chicago 
and,  still  addicted  to  newspaper  city  rooms,  dro|)ped  in  for 
a  talk  with  Suu-Thues  columnist  Bob  Greene. 

McGrady  told  Bob  that  he  will  not  return  to  writing  a 
column — he  is  trying  his  hand  as  a  novelist/housekeeper. 
.And  he  swears  he  and  his  wife  (who  has  a  career  of  her  own 
too)  have  come  up  with  one  idea  about  the  housework  that 
they  both  are  able  to  live  with  comfortably.  Via  agreement, 
they  will  alternate  weeks  as  the  family’s  housewife.  Said 
McGrady:  “We’ve  stopped  cleaning  up  so  much.  So  much 
time  around  the  house  is  spent  cleaning.  Now  we  just  let  it 
go.  My  rule  of  thumb  is  this:  if  the  debris  accumulates  to 
the  degree  where  small  animals  can  be  spotted  living  in  it, 
then  you  should  hire  someone  to  clean  it  out.” 

While  all  the  free  time  McGrady  envisioned  in  the  year 
as  househusband  never  came  about,  he  told  Greene  that 
one  benefit  was  lessening  of  nervous  stress.  “I  don’t  think 
there’s  any  job  more  stressful  than  turning  out  a  regular 
newsj)aper  column.  Being  a  housewife  involves  no  pres¬ 
sure  . . .  if  you  blow  a  dinner,  so  what.  If  you  have  a  had  day 
at  the  newspai)er  office  and  you  turn  out  a  terrible  column, 
<!0(),0()0  people  see  your  mistake.  If  you  bake  a  cake  that 
doesn’t  work  out,  only  five  people  in  the  world  are  going  to 
know.” 

«  *  « 

PRESIDENT  HARRY  TRUMAN, ‘S  younger  sister,  Mary 
Jane,  has  an  unlisted  phone  and  refuses  all  interviews, 
but,  reports  Malvina  Stejihenson  for  NANA,  she  was  too 
polite  and  neighborly  to  reject  a  morning  call  at  the  door  of 
her  cottage  near  the  old  family  farm  at  Grandview,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Alert  and  “a  bit  feisty”  with  dancing  green  eyes  at  8(5, 
Mary  Jane  merrily  recalled  for  Malvina  Stej)henson  how 
she  handled  a  table  of  reporters  at  her  first  White  House 
luncheon.  She  told  them  to  stoj)  asking  questions:  ‘I  just 
want  to  be  one  of  you  and  visit.”  And  she  added,  “I  got  the 
nicest  writeup  of  any  member  of  the  family.  VV’e  had  a  good 
time  .  .  .  and  1  happened  to  get  a  very  nice  group.” 

*  *  * 

ALL  THE  HEADLINE  DEBATES  re  who  or  what  town  gets 
tax  payer  dollars  along  this  Eastern-establishment  area 
from  New  York  City  to  Washington  resulted  in  flurried  file 
searching  for  a  tear  sheet  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
•At  top  of  the  page  was  a  headline  “The  $.57,800  Study” — all 
about  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration’s  study  at 
American  Airlines  training  academy  resulting  in  a  103- 
page  rej)ort  containing  79  head-to-foot  measurements  of 
stewardesses.  Supposedly  this  was  all  done  to  help  desig¬ 
ners  of  safety  equipment. 

So-o-o,  the  Constitution’s  B-section  conducted  a  match¬ 
ing  survey,  sending  writer  Art  Harris  and  photographer 
Bill  Mahan  to  Hartsfield  International  Airport.  By  the 
time  atmosphere  in  the  stewardess  lounge  got  tense  and 
more  and  more  women  declined  to  participate  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution’s  survey.  Art  had  plenty  of  statistics  to  dutifully 
report.  Cost  of  the  .Atlanta  survey:  $1.02 — 49c  for  a  tape 
measure  and  53c  for  gas  downtown  to  the  airport,  round 
trip. 
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A  REMARKABLY  SIMPLE  AND  EFFECTIVE  IDEA 


BUY 

Boston  and  .  .  . 

SPRINGFIELD, 

the  state’s  second  largest  market,  and  you  cover 

MASSACHUSETTS 

SPRINGFIELD  NEWSPAPERS 

LARGEST  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  OUTSIDE  BOSTON. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
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Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Striving  for  accuracy 

News  i-epoi*ters  and  editors  came  in  for  a  lot  of  cidticisni 
for  allef>ed  inaccuracy  at  various  meetinjjs  last  week.  A  re¬ 
tired  Army  }*eneral  said  some  newsmen  are  “lax,  ari'ogant, 
hyi)ocritical  and  hypersensitive.”  A  famous  doctor  com¬ 
plained  about  incompetent  reporters.  A  female  attorney 
complained  editors  allowed  reporters  to  play  up  the  sex  of  a 
news  subject  where  it  was  not  justified.  A  scientist  com¬ 
plained  the  vast  majority  of  health  and  science  stories  con¬ 
tained  errors. 

No  newspaper  etlitoi'  is  hapjiy  when  erroi’s  occur  in  his 
columns.  They  all  wish  there  was  some  foolpi’oof  system  for 
instant  double-checking’  to  avoid  inaccuracies.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  one,  they  all  must  strive  harder  foi’  perfection. 

We  resent,  however,  and  we  believe  most  newspapei’ 
editors  do,  the  imjilication  by  some  critics  that  inaccui-acies 
ai’e  deliberate,  oi’  reporters  and  editoi’s  don’t  care  and  don’t 
tiy  to  be  accurate.  Nothinjj,’  could  be  fuithei’  from  the  ti’uth. 

The  luxury  of  believing'  one’s  self  to  be  infallible  seems  to 
belonf*’  to  the  people  who  lielieve  editoi’s  and  I’eporters  are 
nevei’  I’ijiht.  It  is  a  classic  <li.sease  that  seems  to  affect  many 
members  of  the  leji’al  profession  and  therefore  is  prevalent 
amonji’  politicians  and  office  holders. 

The  State  of  Oregon  seemed  to  have  had  an  epidemic  of  it 
when  the  le^islatui’e  jiassed  a  criminal  records  bill  earliei’ 
this  year,  HB  2579,  makinji’  it  a  crime  foi’  any  official  to 
identify  anyone  who  had  been  arrested,  char^’ed,  tried,  con¬ 
victed  or  sentenced  foi'  a  crime.  The  law  was  in  effect  for  four 
days  until  a  special  session  of  the  lejiislature  called  by  the 
K’ovei’nor  rejiealed  it  on  Sept.  16. 

Theie  is  no  excuse  foi-  stupid  errors  in  newspapei’s  or 
elsewhere,  but  it  helps  to  realize  “no  one’s  perfect.” 

Do  we  believe  in  advertising? 

It  is  a  stranji’e  phenomenon  that  those  who  live  by  advei’- 
tisinji'  apparently  do  not  believe  in  it  for  themselves. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  “Statistics  of  Income”  for 
1972-73  i-eveal  that  newsjiapers  invested  0.1 87^  of  sales  rev¬ 
enue  in  advertising’  their  own  product.  Of  218  sei’vice  or 
product  cateji’ories  there  were  only  12  that  were  lower  in 
percentas’e  of  sales  dollars  applied  to  advertisinji’.  The  aver- 
afi’es  were  for  1,812,760  corporations  with  total  business  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $2,171  trillion  and  ad  expenditures  over  $21.4  bil¬ 
lion. 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting’  allocated  nearly  eig’ht 
times  the  amount  for  newspapers  (1.429^^)  but  even  that  was 
small  compared  to  4.8797  for  soft  drinks,  4.87  for  tobacco 
products,  7.7891  for  drugs  and  8.7997  for  soaps. 

The  percentage  figure  for  newspapers  is  jirobably  smaller 
in  1975  than  it  was  in  ’72-’73,  making  us  wonder  how  news¬ 
papers  can  hope  to  maintain  their  dominant  position  in  the 
advertising  spectrum  if  they  fail  to  have  a  loud  and  domin¬ 
ant  voice  in  the  market  place. 
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FEEDBACK  by  Vic  Caixtone 


letters 

DOUBLE  DUTY 

.lini  Miit  i  i>  'litio  that  new  s|ia|M'i>  arc 
iiiiK  a  Miiall  nicaMiri'  <>1  the  \a>l 
polcntial  lit  |iliiitiif;ra|ili\ I'liis  i«  Iriir  ati<l 
saillv  ill  tiMlay’s  tv  sciciflv.  hut  I  would 

>U};f;c>l  to  Ml.  Morii>  that  il'>  line  iiiaiiilv  hc- 
caiisc  III  alliliiilo  like  lii>. 

Ml.  Moiii>  '-(■nil!-  to  mean  well,  lie  wants 
Iiliotojiiiiriialist's  to  he  tree  to  handle  worth¬ 
while  assijrnnient  s.  He  wants  re|>orters  to 
hanille  the  routine  ol  the  |ilioto|oui  nalist>  ila\  . 

Well  how  ahoiit  photojouriialists  hanillin;: 
the  routine  ol  the  reporter's  day.  ( )l  eoiirse  that 
would  he  silly.  We  all  have  some  ol  the  daily 
"rind  to  deal  with  in  life,  hut  Mr.  Morri'  dis¬ 
plays  that  "word  aliiays  suiierior"  attitude 
when  he  asi-iiine-  that;  It  there  is  notliiii"  a 
[diotojoiirnalisl  ean  do  at  a  speeeh  as>i"ninent 
eveept  lake  a  head  'hot.  2)  a  reporter — not  jiist 
-oine  reporter'  hut  ei  I'ry  reporter — ean  learn 
the  teehniipies  of  photo"ra|diy  in  .'f  days  and  .'f) 
that  re|iorters  eoiild  soinehow  inana^e  to  learn 
to  shoot  hut  that  photographers  would  he  intel- 
leetiialU  ineonipeteiil  to  learn  to  type  an  ohil 
on  a  \  1)1. 

I  have  nothiiii:  a"ainst  individuals  who  want 
to  he  hoth  reporter  and  photographer.  Kspe- 
eially  when  it's  one  of  those  eases  where  the 
individual  is  workiii"  on  their  own.  special 
idea.  Hut  to  turn  toward  the  ■reporter-vv  lio- 
also-happeiis-to-he-earry  iiifi-a-eaiuera'  idea,  is 
to  avoid  the  prohleni  of  hetter  visual  |>lanuin" 
and  eoneern  at  the  newspaper.  I  he  answer 
isn't  always  more  "uiis  on  the  firiii"  line.  I  he 
answer  is  as  many  •iiiiis  as  you  ean  afford, 
visual  e-ditiii"  of  ideas  and  assifiiiments  (ideas 
refer  to  the  items  that  photographers  come  u|i 
with)  heloie  they  are  covered  and  space  for 
display  ol  ipiality  photojoiirnalistie  work. 

loo  many  papers  have  used  reporters  who- 
lia|ipen-to-liav e-eamera'  as  an  excuse  to  not 
hire  ipiality  photojournalists;  or  as  an  excuse 
not  to  decently  pay  or  eipiip  the  photographers 
tliev  have. 

I  think  Mr.  Morris  and  I  would  aytree  that  the 
true  answer  is  eipial  partnersliili  heivveen  the 
darkroom  and  the  m'wsroom.  It  just  seems 
that  Mr.  Morris  is  a  littli'  isolated  from  the 
"streets  ol  journalism"  these  days.  If  he  ever 
ran  into  me  I'd  he  happy  to  introdiiee  "my" 
reporter  to  him. 

Rich  MID  Dkkk 

(Derk  is  staff  photoKrapher  on  The  Trih, 
Hinsdale,  III.) 

*  *  * 

I  eannot  a"ree  with  .lini  Morris'  method  lor 
mendiii"  "the  "eneral  aiitiipiated  state  ol  al¬ 
lairs  that  has  existed  and  still  exists  in  the  area 
ol  pliotojoiirnalisin." 

IMiolojournalisni  is  not  in  an  aiitiipiated 
stati — some  news|)a|)ers  are. 

\  eaniera  for  every  reporter  is  an  iiieineieiil 
sehenie  lor  hoth  [ihoto  and  news  departments. 
It  would  not  only  slow  reporters,  hut  make  lah 
teelinieians  out  of  ereative  photo"rapliers. 

II  the  status  ol  photojournalism  is  in  ipies- 
tion.  rather  than  make  photo"ra|diy  for  every 
reporter,  why  not  make  jouriialism  for  every 
photo"ra)diei . 

Kditois  ean  liel|i  hy  eliminatin';  enou"h 
"non-pieture"  as'ipnnients  (speeches,  awards, 
etc.)  to  make  time  lor  serious  photojournalism. 
I.ikevvise.  |dioto"ra|diers  tiiriied  joiirnalisls 
ean  work  as  nienihers  of  the  news  team,  inak- 
iii"  editors'  jobs  easier. 


I’hotojoiirnalist'  eaii  determine  the  play  a 
photo"ra|di  should  "ct  in  relation  to  the  edito¬ 
rial  iuiportanee  of  the  picture  and  the  si/.e  ol 
the  news  hole  on  a  piveii  day. 

I’liotojoiiriialists  ean  "ather  caption  mate¬ 
rial.  do  layout  and.  "iveii  the  ehanee.  write. 

"  \sk  any  pliotojoiirnalist .  " 

1)\\K  .|()ll\.'^()\ 
(Johnson  is  staff  photojirapher  on  the  To¬ 
peka  ( 'api  tal- Journal.) 


DISCOUNTS 

In  repaid  to  the  article  headlined  "I’lih- 
lishers  say  no/to  diseounts  lor  l  ainera-ready 
ads"  in  your  Oetoher  11  issue.  I  repret  to  re- 
|)ort  that  I’andora's  hox  is  already  open. 

rile  weekly  \ii.shviltr  Broun  County  lliiil.) 
Democrat  has  offered  a  fO^’r  eamera-ready  dis- 
eoiint  lor  the  last  two  years. 

I  have  thoiiplit  and  thoiipht  and  have  heen 
uiiahle  to  detect  any  sense  in  the  eontention 
that  it  is  not  more  effieient  and  less  expensive 
tor  new  spapers.  repardless  of  size,  to  process  a 
slick  prool  than  to  service  the  [lerson  who 
says,  at  the  most,  "1  think  may  he  1  want  to  run 
an  ad.  " 

We  re  lia|)py  to  eoiieeive  of.  desipn  and 
compose  an  ad.  We  eliarpe  for  those  services. 
II  we  don't  perlorm  them,  we  don't  eliarpe  as  il 
we  dill. 

riiis  notion  seems  simple  to  me.  Hut.  I  eon- 
fess.  most  others  think  I  am  siiiiide.  My  fellow 
puhlishers  look  at  me  as  if  1  were  crazy.  Kven 
the  ad  apeneies  don't  seem  to  understand  what 
I'm  talkinp  ahoiit. 

So.  will  soniehody  please  exiilain  to  me  why 
a  nevvspa|)er  or  any  thinp  or  hody  else  should 
expect  to  he  jiaid  for  work  it  doesn  t  perlorm'.'' 

(dtKl.  TkMI'I  K 

(Temple  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Ilrown  County  Demoerat.) 

*  ♦  * 

COVER  STORIE  S 

II  the  hiireaiierats  and  politicians  would 
hotlier  to  read  the  news  mapazines  rather  than 
just  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  covers  they 


would  find  that  .''ipieaky  Fronime  and  Sara 
.lane  Moore  were  not  "plamorized  "  hut  that 
they  were  de|iieted  as  vietims  of  a  society  that 
has  many  social  ills.  It  is  important  that  the 
rest  ol  Us  know  ahoiit  those  ills  in  the  hope  that 
we  ean  eonfroiit  them. 

riiese  two  women  did  not  make  their  [ihiees 
in  history  when  they  reached  the  cover  of  news 
mapazines.  They  ohtained  their  niche, 
vv  hether  any  ol  us  like  it  or  not.  the  instant  they 
liointed  a  pun  at  the  President.  \nd  writinp. 
extensively,  ahoiit  what  |iut  those  women  in 
that  position  is  not  only  a  ripht.  hut  an  ohlipa- 
tion  the  media  must  exercise,  file  second 
piiessiiip  hy  sell-servinp.  piihlieity  seekinp 
media  erities  is  su|ierlh  ial  and  ri-neets  little 
underslandinp  of  the  First  \mendment  media 
fuiietioii. 

Robkki  L.  M\\\ 

(Mann  is  director  of  journalism  at  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University.) 


‘SMART-ASS’ 

rile  reaetion  of  \ndrevv  H.  Kosenhlatt 
iF.&P.  Se|>t.  27l  to  the  contest  sponsored  hy 
(iarniape  Walls  for  th>‘  best  series  ol  articles 
pertaininp  to  the  medical  nialpraetiee  insiir- 
anee  dilemma  is  typical  ol  tlm  modern  smart¬ 
ass  re|iorter  who  presumes  to  know  a  helluva 
lot  more  about  nevvspa|iers  than  the  (leople 
who  own  them,  publish  them  and  edit  them. 

He  jiidpes  the  articles  "phony  "  helore 
they're  written,  and  calls  them  opinion  helore 
he's  read  them.  Hut  I  het  he  tells  the  "preat 
fraternity  "  he  thinks  he's  a  |)art  of  that  he's  an 
iinhiased  reporter. 

We've  just  completed  a  series  ol  articles  on 
the  nial|iraetiee  iiisiiranee  prohleni.  and  he- 
eaiise  I  a|)|iroved  them  before  they  were  pub¬ 
lished.  I  piiarantee  they  are  pertinent,  laetual 
and  informative.  If  we  have  an  opinion,  it 
WH.I.  po  on  the  eilitorial  (tape. 

(Ikkman  Chi.fs 

((iiles  is  publisher  of  the  liristol  (Va.) 
Herald  Courier  and  Virginia  Tennesuean.) 
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Who  eommiiiiieates 

tothe 

ednmniiiieahirs? 

The  New  York  Times  does— which 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  knew 
well  when  they  chose  The  Times  to 
carry  this  advertisement. 

Because  more  of  the  nation's 
leaders  (66  per  cent)  in  the  fields  of 
mass  media,  business  and  industry, 
labor.  Congress,  politics  and  civil 
service  read  The  New  York  Times 
than  any  other  publication.  These 
facts  are  from  a  study  published  in 
The  Public  Opinion  Quarterly, 
editorially  sponsored  by  Columbia 
University.  The  study  also  showed 
that  of  those  leaders  in  the  New  York 
area,  99  per  cent  read  The  Times 
regularly,  while  74  per  cent  of  leaders 
living  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
are  Times  readers. 

When  you  want  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  people  who  communi¬ 
cate  ideas,  get  in  touch  with  Arthur 
Irving  at  The  New  York  Times.  You 
can  communicate  with  him  by  calling 
(212)  556-1455  collect. 

Sl)c  ^VUl  JJork  Simc0 

Makes  things  happen  where  affluence 
and  influence  meet 


■  SPAIN 

■  SOUTH  KOREA 

■  CHILE 

■  PERU 

■  BRAZIL 

■  PARAGUAY 

■  URUGUAY 

■  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


■  PORTUGAL 

■  CUBA 

■  HAITI 

■  PANAMA 

■  INDIA 

■  CAMBODIA 

■  UGANDA 

■  PHILIPPINES 


Which  one 
still  has  a  free  press? 


Is  there  one  nation.  OK  countr>-  surviw  without  a  free  flow  ot 
m  this  whole  list  with  a  free  information  As  otizerts,  we 
press'*  Free  to  search  out  and  accept  a  free  press  as  our 
pnnt  a  clear  and  truthful  right  Its  protectioo  is  built 

account  of  the  news  as  it  into  the  foundation  of  our 

happens’’  nation's  beginning 

The  answer  is  no.  Not  ok  But  wnh  that  right,  comes 
And  the  list  is  growing  a  new^papeT■s  oNigation  to 
More  governments  see  a  free  the  peciple.  to  give  them  a  fair 
press  as  a  critical  threat  to  and  accurate  aoxiunt  of 
thenvclves  The>  fear  a  press  the  news, 

that  IS  free  from  their  indirect  The  newspapers  that 
influence  and  direct  control.  makcupKni^t-Ridder 

So.  the  people's  right  to  know  wtlcsime  that  respsmsibility. 
issBcnfioed  Andihtsisonly  We  believe  that  no  official 
the  beginning.  Once  the  free  governmental  information 

pros  IS  lost,  most  other  ^em  can  he  as  effective  as 

freedoms  simpl)  don't  have  a  the  independent,  competitive 
chance.  reporting  of  individual 

In  this  country  we  know  a  new^pers 
*!f-goveming  society  cannot  Each  news^^per  free  to 


aerve  the  best  interests  of  >ts 
oonmunity.  Committed  to  an 
informed  and  enlightened 
people 

At  Knight-Ridderwe 
believe  (hat  no  society  can 
govern  itself  m  darkness. 

And  though  the  list  is  grow-jng. 
we  are  dedicated  to  keeping 
this  country  off  that  list. 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
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BuyinQ  results,  not  space 

Finance  officers  wouid  void 
ad  rate-setting  traditions 


Hopiiifi’  to  increase  revenues, 
ne\vspai)er  finance  officers  are  le- 
comnien(Hn}>-  tliat  manaf>tMiienl 
scrap  the  oldtinie  philosophy  of  set- 
tinj;  si)ace  rates.  They  advocate 
nioi-e  flexible  rate  cards  and  riyid 
adherence  to  administrative  lules 
for  application  of  rates. 

“The  worst  tiling,”  says  Thomas 
H.  Wood,  “is  to  raise  I'ates  aci'oss- 
the-hoard  by  dollars  and  cents  or  by 
percentaj>x‘s  year  after  yeai’  after 
year.” 

Wood,  a  ^I’aduate  of  the  Institute 
of  Xewsjjaper  Controllers  and  P"!- 
nance  Officers  who  is  now  executive 
vicepresident  and  f>xmeral  manager 
of  Atlanta  Xewspai)ei's  Inc.,  warned 
in  a  talk  at  the  IXCkX)  meeting  in 
-Atlanta  last  week  that  “comj)etinK 
media  may  be  stealint?  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  customers  by  makin}?  it  easier 
to  advertise.” 

.Advertiser  wants  results 

The  basic  rate-setting-  i)hilosophy. 
Wood  sufi'^ested,  should  l)e  that  the 
advertiser  is  buyin}>-  i-esults — not 
circulation  fitjures  or  exi)osure  of 
his  message  or  even  readership.  He 
wants  results.  Wood  said,  therefore 
the  |)rice  of  advertisinji,-  in  a  news¬ 
paper  must  be  competitive  with  that 
of  his  alternatives  and  it  must  allow 
him  to  .stay  in  business  and  expand. 

That  the  role  of  the  finance  officer 
in  determininf>-  the  newspapei’s 
i-ate  .structui-e  has  been  enhanced  in 
recent  years  was  underscored  when 
Charles  K.  Barrett  explained  how 
the  advertising-  sales  office  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  no  lonf^er  acts 
alone  in  pricing- decisions  and  imlicy. 
The  special  management  committee 
consists  of  financial  representatives 
and  some  of  the  senior  salesmen, 
with  the  result  that  the  Tribune  of¬ 
fers  more  flexible  rate  opportunities 
for  different  classes  of  advertisers. 

Donald  G.  Christensen,  Chicago 
Tribune  controller,  proposed  that 
special  discounts  be  allowed  for 
space  in  the  paper  on  what  are  now 
slim  days.  He  would  go  farther  with 
varying  rates  for  different  sections 


and  pages  and  he  topped  off  his 
rate-setting  ideas  with  “a  vei-y  at¬ 
tractive  stai  ter"  pi-ice  for  potential 
advertisers. 

Chairing  the  IXCFO  panel  on  ad 
i-ates,  -A.  Keith  Huckland  of 
Montreal  Standard  Ltd.  lemarked, 
in  contrast  to  the  optimistic  figures 
presented  earliei-  by  Xewspai)er 
-Advertising  Bureau  piesident  Jack 
Kauffman,  that  U.S.  newspapers 
have  been  losing  in  the  race  for 
share  of  the  advei  tising  dollai-s  in¬ 
vested  in  various  media.  He  noted 
that  newspapers’  curi-ent  shaie  is 
'.HV7(  and  declining. 

Tom  VV'ood  said  it  was  imperative 
foi-  news})apei-s  to  re-examine  their 
discount  rate  curves  because  they 
are  flattening  out  and  readjust 
them  to  take  into  account  the  l  apid 
i-ise  in  the  cost  of  newsprint.  Many 
of  the  volume  .schedules,  he  pointed 
out,  wei-e  drafted  when  composition 
costs  wei-e  high  and  newspi  int  was 
a  much  lowei-  percentage  of  total 
exi)ense  than  now. 

-A  different  formula  than  was  used 
in  the  past  must  be  followed.  Wood 
advised,  k’or  exami)le.  he  said,  a 
raise  in  the  classified  ad  rates  may 
reduce  volume  but  it  will  not  au¬ 
tomatically  cut  the  work  force.  .And 
a  higher  price  for  classified  display 
may  only  shift  business  to  the  retail 
rate  in  i-un-of-pai)er. 

Some  hypothetical  cases 

Wood  posed  some  hypothetical 
cases  that  confront  some  newspap¬ 
ers  with  problems  of  “bending  the 
rules.”  1.  -All  shopping  center  stoi-es 
on  a  single  contiact,  the  center  as¬ 
suming-  the  collection  responsibility. 
2.  A  merchants’  association  lumps 
all  of  its  members  in  a  one-bill  con¬ 
tract  (cash  in  advance)  to  gain  the 
maximum  discounts.  J.  A  company 
or  individual  buys  space  and  re-sells 
it  at  a  higher  price,  claiming  a  ser¬ 
vice  fee.  4.  Big  chains  put  all  of  their 
area  stores  in  a  single  contract  to 
earn  the  lowest  rate. 

“Whatever  you  do  in  these  cases,” 
Wood  said,  “it  must  not  be  a  secret. 

(Continued  on  page  SS) 
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Agency  chief 
is  in  favor 
of  ‘rate  sale’ 

“TUESDAY  SPECIAL  .  .  .  all 
space  at  half  price!” 

-Advertising  agency  president 
Jack  Leeds  would  like  to  see  that 
announcement,  oi-  one  like  it,  to  pep 
up  his  clients’  interest  in  newspap¬ 
ers. 

“Why,”  he  asked  at  a  meeting  of 
Florida  Xewspaper  -Advertising 
Executives  in  Fort  Lauderdale  (Oc¬ 
tober  25)  “don’t  you  have  a  rate  sale 
occasionally  just  as  the  radio  and  tv- 
stations  do  with  their  special  rate 
packages?” 

The  chief  of  Leeds  &  Obernier  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Miami-based  agency 
which  services  some  of  South  P^lori- 
da’s  biggest  retail  accounts,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  the  ad-/-ecs’ 
discussion  of  ways  to  combat  the 
aggressive  selling  of  the  broadcast 
media. 

Radio  tv  making  inroads 

“Radio  and  tv  are  making  serious 
inroads  on  us,”  declared  Bob  Dic¬ 
key,  director  of  marketing  for  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Neivs  and  Sun- 
Sentinel. 

The  sales  effort  by  the  broadcast 
media  has  become  so  intense,  Dic¬ 
key  added,  that  his  newspapers  (of 
the  Chieago  Tribune  group)  and  the 
Miami  Herald  and  Xeies  (Knight- 
Ridder  and  Cox)  have  created  their 
own  vei-sion  of  detente. 

They  are  walking  together,  statis¬ 
tic  by  statistic,  in  developing  and 
presenting  marketing  and  sales  in¬ 
formation  that  may  help  to  stem  the 
gains  being  made  by  the  stations. 
Dickey  i-epoi  ted  that  local  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  on  the  tv  outlets  in  the 
Herald-Xews  market  amounted  to 
$17.5  million  in  1974  and  would  be 
higher  for  this  year. 

And,  according  to  Leeds,  the 
broadcasters  are  getting  newspaper 
dollars. 

A  strong  point  in  the  stations’  sel¬ 
ling,  Leeds  said,  is  “people  figures” 
not  circulation  statistics.  Newspap¬ 
ers,  he  advised,  should  capitalize  on 
household  readership  totals.  These 
figures,  he  said,  would  bring  down 
the  cost  per  thousand  to  where  it 
would  be  attractive  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser. 

(Continued  on  page  AD 
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LA.  Times  to  takeover 
circulation  sales 


Tlie  Ijou  Atu/clcs  Times  will  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  eii’eulation 
sales  in  I^os  Anji'eles  and  Oranjje 
counties  in  January,  when 

ma.joi'  chanjies  in  its  distidbution 
systems  are  imi)lemente(l. 

“We  believe  our  new  systems  will 
l)rovi(le  bettei',  moix*  unifoim  ser¬ 
vice  to  Times  customeis  and  at  a 
cost  that  will  continue  to  i-emain 
amonj’’  the  lowest  of  all  comi)ai  able 
newspapei's  in  the  country,"  said 
Robert  D.  Xelson,  executive  vice- 
piesident  and  general  mana{>er  of 
the  Times. 

The  upcominji'  iei)eal  of  the  Fair 
Trade  laws,  undei'  which  the  Times 
piesently  sets  the  maximum  resale 
pi  ice  of  the  newspapei',  was  amonn' 
the  major  factoi  s  consideivd  by  the 
Times  in  makinji’  the  chanu’e!^.  The 
Times  is  makiny'  the  changes  so  that 
it  is  clear  that  it  will  continue  to 
fully  comply  with  the  law.  Nelson 
said. 

The  home  delivery  dealei-  system 
in  Los  .Angeles  and  Oranjie  counties 
will  be  ti-ansformed  into  a  system 
whereby  the  Times  will  sell  the 
newspapei’  directly  to  home  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  newspajier  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  delivery  ayents,  who  will 
be  paid  a  monthly  fee  by  the  Times 
for  assemblinji’  and  delivering'  the 
newsiiaper  to  subscribers.  Like  the 
present  dealers,  the  delivery  agents 
will  be  indeiiendent  businessmen. 

I’resent  Times  home  delivery 
dealers  were  invited  to  si^n  new 
contracts  as  delivery  aji'ents,  effec¬ 
tive  January  1. 

The  Times  will  assume  such  cur¬ 
rent  dealer  res|)onsibilities  as  bill- 
iii}*'  subscribei's,  mail  collections, 
and  receiviiifi'  service  calls  from 
subscribers.  The  Times  also  will  be 
responsible  foi-  all  subscription 
sales,  both  door-to-door  and  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

Street  sales  in  Los  .Anjjeles  and 
Orange  counties  will  become  an  all- 
emi)loyee  operation,  with  many  of 
the  Times’  indei)endent  street  sales 
dealei's  .joininji'  the  Times  circula¬ 
tion  department  in  manajierial  jmsi- 
tions.  Distribution  will  be  handled 
fi'om  17  company-owned  distribu¬ 
tion  centers. 

The  Times  will  sell  and  di.stribute 
the  newspapers,  handle  all  collec¬ 
tions  from  coin  racks  and  news  out¬ 
lets,  own  and  maintain  all  street 
racks  and  related  equipment  and  be 
responsible  for  all  phases  of  street 
sales. 


•An  expansion  of  Times  .sti'eet  out¬ 
lets  thi'ouji'hout  Los  Antieles  and 
Oraiifi'e  counties  and  im|)i'oved  sei'- 
vicinji'  of  outlets  with  the  latest  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  newspai)ei'  should  result 
from  the  new  oi)eration,  Xelson 
said. 

• 

Food  ad  revenue 
shows  sharp  gains 
first  half  of  1975 

b’ood  advei'tisin}>:  in  daily  news- 
jiapers  increased  shari)ly  in  the 
first  half  of  this  yeai',  continuinji' 
a  trend  which  staited  in  the  first 
(luai'ter,  accoi'din^'  to  the  Xews- 
pai)er  .Advertising'  Biueau,  Inc. 

.At  the  end  of  the  fii'.st  half,  Jiew.s- 
paper  adveitisiny  by  national 
advei'tisers — manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  of  food  jn-oducts — was 
runninj>'  28.8^7  ahead  of  last  year, 
and  advertising'  revenues  from  food 
stores  wei'e  l  unninu'  1S.SF7  ahead. 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the 
Xewsi)ai)er  .Advertisinji'  Bureau,  at¬ 
tributed  the  stroufi'  trend  in  news¬ 
papei's'  food  advertisinji'  to  adver¬ 
tiser  awareness  that  consumers  are 
shoiipinji'  news|)aper  food  ads  more 
intensively  in  an  effort  to  offset 
hiti'her  prices. 

"The  newspaiier,"  he  said,  "is 
where  consumers  shop  before  they 
shop  in  the  store.  Xow  that  family 
budgets  are  bein^j.-  jiinched  by  rising' 
prices,  consumers  are  shopping' 
more  carefully  than  ever.  They  read 
the  ads,  they  clij)  the  coupons  and 
they  make  shopiiinj*'  lists. 

"Food  is  only  one  area  in  which 
consumers  are  shopiiinji'  more  care¬ 
fully.  .Actually,  inflation  and  hi^h 
jirices  are  causin;>'  people  to  shop 
more  carefully  for  all  their  needs. 
Only  in  food  the  trend  is  more  appa¬ 
rent  because  consumers  buy  it  so 
freciuently  and  it  reine.sents  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  of  total  consumer  ex- 
lienditures. 

“Newspaper  advertisin}>'  has  al¬ 
ways  jilayed  a  key  role  in  helpiiifj 
consumers  jilan  and  control  their 
expenditures.  In  today’s  economic 
climate,  the  newspaper  ad  is  even 
more  important  as  an  aid  in  makinjr 
ends  meet,”  Kauffman  declared. 

Bureau  estimates  of  newspaper 
advertising'  revenues  are  based  on 
linage  measurements  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.  in  selected  cities  plus 
other  data. 


Mill  strikes 
to  be  settled 
before  year-end 

By  (ierald  H.  Healey 

The  sti'ike  of  Canadian  newsprint 
mills  will  end  before  11>7(),  J.  Mui'ray 
Savage,  an  executive  of  a  Montreal 
securities  fii'in  informed  the  Inland 
Daily  Bi'ess  Association  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  Octobei'  20-21. 

The  walkout  won’t  be  ovei'  this 
month,  howevei'.  Savage  told  one  of 
the  lai'gest  membei'shij)  turnouts  in 
Inland  histoi'y.  .As  foi-  the  pi'osi)ect 
of  tonnage  pi'ice  rising  above  the 
jnesent  .$200,  this  depends  on  the 
settlement  between  mill  workeis 
and  management  on  wages.  The  in¬ 
crease  will  come  eventually.  Savage 
said,  because  mills  mu.st  raise  pi  ices 
if  output  of  newsprint  reaches  high 
l)oints  pi'edicted  for  1070. 

Unless  there  is  government  in- 
tei'vention,  the  wage  package  looks 
like  a  .8(K7  inci  ease  over  8  years  at 
the  rate  of  1(K7  each  year.  However, 
Savage  said  there  are  misgivings 
regai'ding  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
in  the  Canadian  Barliament,  which 
Savage  described  as  Bremiei' 
Trudeau’s  i)rice  control  program. 
He  thought  passage  might  helj)  the 
mills  solve  their  immediate  pi-ob- 
lems. 

Most  Canadian  mills  are  able  to 
expand  at  a  fi'action  of  the  cost  of 
building  new  mills  and  taking  care 
of  the  demand,  according  to  Savage, 
but,  still  what  hai)i)ens  within  the 
next  year  can  only  be  guessed  at 
ju'e.sently. 

Demands  will  be  taken  caie  of. 
Savage  surmised,  without  too  much 
ti'ouble,  particularly  because  the 
cost  of  fuel  and  power  is  generally 
lower  in  Canada  due  to  the  hydro 
powei'  system.  One  of  the  minuses  in 
the  long-i  ange  newsprint  picture  is 
that  no  big  new  sources  of  good 
wood  foi'  newsiii'int  are  in  sight. 

There  is  still  a  lag  in  mill  capacity 
,  and  the  danger  of  continued  or  ris¬ 
ing  inflation  is  affecting  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  a  long-term  basis. 

John  Swearingen,  chairman  of 
Standard  Oil  Comjiany  of  Indiana, 
C  told  the  meeting  that  if  attempts  to 
break  up  the  petroleum  industry 
were  to  succeed,  “wouldn’t  pres- 
1  sures  to  do  the  same  to  others  be 
r  irresistible’?”  There  is  far  greater 
corporate  concentration  in  other 
I'  basic  industries  such  as  communi- 
1  cations  for  vertical  integration.  In- 
1  tegration  from  forest  to  news-stand 
s  is  common  in  the  newsjiaper  busi- 
(Covtiuued  on  page  11) 
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Field  to  equip  reporters 
and  editors  with  VDTs 


One  of  the  largest  all-electronic 
editing’  systems  in  the  newspaper 
industry  will  he  put  into  operation 
in  the  newsrooms  of  the  Chivdyo 
Sini-Titnes  and  Chk-aijo  Dailii  Sens 
within  months  followinji’  sifinin^of  a 
contract  by  Field  Enterprises  Inc. 
and  Atex  Corp.  on  Octobei’  21. 

Leo  R.  Xewcomhe,  vicepi’esident 
and  jreneral  manaf>’ei‘  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  said  that  Atex,  a  Bedford 
(Mass.)  company,  will  sui)|)ly  100 
video  display  terminals  for  report¬ 
ers  and  .50  for  editors.  The  total 
system  will  include  10  comi)uters 
and  co.st  nearly  $2  million. 

In  May  of  this  year  a  committee 
headed  by  Emmett  Dedmon,  vice- 
president  and  editorial  director  of  the 
Sun-Times  and  the  Daily  News,  and 
Kenneth  R.  Shurr  ,Jr.,  directoi’  of 
advanced  systems  of  the  Newspaper 
Division,  was  appointed.  Other 
members  were:  Ralph  Otwell,  man- 
aji’inji:  editor  of  the  Sun-Times; 
Donald  Ciormley,  mana{>’hiR  editor  of 
the  Daily  News;  Leijrhton 
McLaufjhlin,  director.  Daily  News/ 
Sun-Times  News  Service;  Joe  B. 
McAdams,  vicepresident  of  produc¬ 
tion;  and  Jack  Ruji,{>'les,  assistant 
production  manaf>ei’.  Serving  as  ex 
officio  members  were  Sun-Times 
editor  James  Hofje  and  Daily  News 
editor  Daryle  M.  F'eldmeir. 

Atex  was  chosen  after  a  six- 
month  study  during  which  rep- 
I'esentatives  of  the  Sun-Times  and 
the  Daily  News  editorial,  data  pro¬ 
cessing,  and  the  production  de¬ 
partments  visited  a  dozen  news¬ 
paper  operations  using  electronic 
equipment.  Atex  has  provided  sys¬ 
tems  for  Sensday  in  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  LoKisville  Coitriev-Joueudl, 
I’.S.  Sens  World  Report,  Readers 
Digest,  Seivsiceek,  and  the  U.S. 
Govei-nment  Printing  Office. 

Terminals  for  reporters 

“The  Sun-Times  and  the  Daily 
News  will  be  the  first  newspapers  to 
install  the  Atex  terminals  for  report¬ 
ers.  All  other  existing  in.stallations 
have  terminals  designed  for  editing. 

We  feel  that  a  mix  of  distinct  termi¬ 
nals  to  meet  the  differing  needs  of 
reporters  and  editors  will  ease  edit¬ 
ing  and  ])rovide  efficient  copy  flow,” 
Newcombe  said. 

He  e.xplained  how  the  new  system 
would  work.  Reporters  will  type 
their  stories  on  a  keyboard  linked  to 
computers,  as  the  copy  appears  be¬ 
fore  them  on  television  screens. 
After  a  story  is  written,  it  will  be 
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transmitted  to  a  comi)Uter  memory 
bank.  Editors  may  then  retrieve  the 
copy  electronically  and  edit  it  on 
their  terminals  before  pressing  a 
button  to  send  it  to  the  composing 
room. 

“We  looked  at  a  great  many  sys¬ 
tems  and  found  that  .Atex  had  de- 
velojjed  the  best  method  of  meeting 
the  needs  foi‘  pi’oducing  copy  for 
both  newspapers.  The  combined  cii’- 
culation  of  The  Sun-Times  and  The 
Daily  News  is  approximately  one 
million  newspapers  a  day  and 
through  electronic  editing  we  will 
be  able  to  speed  bi'eaking  stoides 
into  print.  This  will  be  the  most 
compi-ehensive  electi’onic  editing- 
program  in  Chicago. “  Newcombe 
said. 

The  first  terminals  will  be  in  place 
beginning  in  March,  197(5.  While  in¬ 
stallation,  training,  and  initial  oj)- 
ei-ation  of  the  electronic  system  is 
underway,  the  Sun-Times  and  the 
Daily  News  will  maintain  their  cur¬ 
rent  production  system  as  a  back-up 
until  eai-ly  1977  when  the  new  sy.s- 
tem  will  be  completely  operational. 

“In  the  long  run,  we  anticipate 
that  this  new,  all-electronic  editing 
system  will  enable  us  to  handle  the 
news  faster  and  to  provide  our 
readers  with  better  copy.  Our  news- 
papei's  will  be  moi-e  readable  and 
free  of  the  typographical  errors 
found  in  many  newspai)ers  today,” 
Newcombe  said. 

• 

Gunmen  in  Beruit 
wounds  newsman 

Philip  Caputo,  i-eporter  for  the 
Chieago  Tribune,  was  wounded  in 
both  feet  and  in  the  back  by  a  leftist 
gunman  in  Beruit,  Lebanon  on  Oc¬ 
tober  2(5. 

The  34-year-old  newsman  said 
that  militiamen  stopped  him  as  he 
left  his  office  after  filing  a  news  re- 
poi-t.  They  checked  his  credentials 
and  then  directed  him  to  walk  down 
the  street.  When  he  had  gone  about 
50  feet,  one  of  the  gunmen  opened 
fire. 

One  of  the  bullets  hit  him  in  the 
right  ankle  and  another  struck  his 
left  ankle.  Richocheting  bullets 
scratched  his  right  arm,  back,  and 
calf.  A  householder  let  Caputo 
in  and  a  doctor  in  the  same  apart¬ 
ment  summoned  a  police  patrol  to 
take  Caputo  to  a  hospital  in  an  ar¬ 
mored  car. 


Annual  awards 
presented  at 
Inland  meeting 

For  his  efforts  in  development  of 
modern  newsi)aper  technology  and 
in  the  ai)plication  of  systematic  re¬ 
search  to  publishing  problems 
Richard  L.  Blacklidge,  publisher  of 
the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  gained 
the  Minnesota  .Award  foi-  Distin¬ 
guished  Sei-vice  in  Journalism  dur¬ 
ing  the  90th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Pi-ess  .Association  in 
Chicago. 

During  Blacklidge’s  7  years  on  the 
board  of  the  .ANP.A  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  he  was  a  prime  mover  in  ac¬ 
celerating  research  on  methods  of 
composition  and  printing.  His 
foiesight  is  a  major  i-eason  for  the 
Ti-ibune's  top  ranking  among  all 
U.S.  dailies  in  penetration  of  house¬ 
holds  in  its  metropolitan  area — 989?^^ 

Blacklidge  was  active  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  testing  a  survey  method  de¬ 
signed  to  determine  what  the  public 
thinks  of  its  home  town  newspaper 
and  how  an  individual  paper  rates 
against  “norms”  for  comparable  re¬ 
gional  newspapers. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has 
given  the  distinguished  service 
awai-d  to  outstanding  Journalists 
annually  since  1947. 

(Continned  on  page  -H) 
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ness,  Swearingen  said,  and  success¬ 
ful  publishers  are  daily  diversifying 
into  other  fields  as  well. 

But  if  an  oil  company  is  forbidden 
to  acquire  interests  even  in  other 
energy  sources  such  as  coal  or  shale, 
it  may  be  asked  why  a  publisher 
should  be  permitted  to  expand  into 
radio  and  television,  or  real  estate. 

.As  for  competition,  there  are  not 
many  cities  in  which  there  are  still 
competing  daily  papers,  and  “we 
have  just  3  companies  dominating 
network  tv — all  of  them  using  a 
single  rating  service  to  help  them 
decide  what  is  going  to  be  shown. 
Just  how  the  media  could  effectively 
respond  to  the  kind  of  charges  being 
levelled  (by  the  government) 
against  the  oil  industry  is  not  appa¬ 
rent  to  me.” 

What  is  really  concealed  behind 
proposals  to  break  up  the  petroleum 
industry  is  the  danger  of  a  major 
and  fatal  move  toward  a  static, 
government-dominated  economy, 
Swearingen  remarked. 
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Newsmen  told  to  expect 
new  privacy  laws 


By  Dewey  Knudson 

Questions  of  individual  privacy 
“are  questions  we  should  be  asking 
for  ourselves,  because  others  are 
askinjr  them  for  us,”  a  {jroup  of  15 
repoi’ters  and  editors  was  told  at  a 
recent  seminar  on  “Secrecy,  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Public,”  sponsored 
by  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Additional  laws  reKardinf?  privacy' 
are  virtually  certain,  continued 
Gerald  Grotta  of  the  host  University 
of  Oklahoma.  Newsmen  had  better 
play  a  role  in  writinj;  those  laws,  he 
ui-{jed,  because  promises  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  self-discipline  and  re¬ 
liance  on  freedom  of  the  press  are 
not  enoufich  to  {guarantee  reporters’ 
access  to  information. 

“Privacy  is  one  of  the  hottest  is¬ 
sues  in  Washinjjton,  D.C.,  today,” 
Grotta  added,  pointinj?  to  the 
ominously-numbered  House  Bill 
1984  as  an  example. 

Kor  thi-ee  days,  October  5-8,  the 
seminar  participants — 15  workinj*: 
reporters  and  five  professors — 
discussed  the  privacy  issue,  increas- 
inj?  use  of  computers  to  store  ffov- 
ernment  information,  and  lej^isla- 
tion  intended  to  guarantee  public 
access  to  government  records  and 
meetings. 

Journalists  saw  cause  for  both  op¬ 
timism  and  pessimism  in  recent 
open  meetings  and  open  records 
laws.  These  state  and  federal  laws, 
it  was  said,  may  breed  cynicism  and 
hypocrisy  as  they  encourage  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  to  seek  out 
loopholes.  They  also  serve  as  valu¬ 
able  tools  for  the  I'eporter  in  certain 
instances. 

Speaking  the  final  day  on  inva¬ 
sion  of  individual  privacy,  Grotta 
said,  “The  press  is  again  going  to  be 
in  an  issue  with  the  public,  where 
the  public  is  not  on  its  side.”  We  are 
now  seeing  200  years  of  concern  for 
individual  privacy  being  turned  into 
comprehensive,  far-reaching  pri¬ 
vacy  legislation,  he  said. 

He  cited  lawsuits  filed  against  a 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  newspaper  for 
printing  the  picture  of  a  murder  vic¬ 
tim,  and  against  several  newspap¬ 
ers  for  claiming  that  Oliver  W.  Sip¬ 
ple,  who  grabbed  Sara  Jane  Moore 
after  she  pulled  a  gun  on  President 
Ford,  is  a  homosexual. 

Norman,  Okla.,  has  adopted  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  reporters 
from  seeing  police  records,  said  Jack 


Reese,  executive  editor  of  the 
Tratiscripf. 

On  the  federal  level,  the  1974  Pri¬ 
vacy  Act  which  took  effect  la.st  Sep¬ 
tember  and  the  Fair  Credit  Report¬ 
ing  Act  make  it  more  difficult  for 
newspapers  to  get  certain  kinds  of 
information  without  the  permission 
of  the  subjects.  The  Privacy  Act  re¬ 
stricts  access  to  an  estimated  8000 
kinds  of  files  kept  by  the  federal 
government,  Grotta  said. 

And  House  Bill  1984,  the  Com¬ 
prehensive  Privacy  Act,  would  ex¬ 
tend  this  law  to  cover  records  on  all 
levels  of  society — state,  municipal 
and  private — as  well  as  federal.  No 
action  is  expected  this  session  on 
the  bill,  introduced  by  Reps.  Ed¬ 
ward  Koch  (D-N.Y.)  and  Barry 
Goldwater  Jr.  (R-Calif.),  Grotta  said. 

“I  think  computers  are  more  of  a 
reason  for  the  concern  for  privacy 
than  Watergate  was,”  Grotta  said. 

Effects  of  privacy  legislation  on 
the  press  are  certain,  he  added,  say¬ 
ing  that  after  the  1964  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  the  Sullivan  case, 
invasion  of  privacy  has  replaced 
libel  as  the  main  complaint  against 
the  press. 

While  newspapers  are  inhibited 
by  privacy  legislation,  agencies  are 
finding  ways  to  subvert  it,  Grotta 
said.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  defining  all  11  of  its  agencies 
as  one  single  agency  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  law,  which  allows  unre- 
.stricted  flow  of  data  from  one  agen¬ 
cy’s  computer  to  another. 

Both  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  and 
HB  1984  are  “squinting  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  constitutional  right”  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  said  Dwight  Teeter,  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky. 

Sam  Archibald,  University  of  Col¬ 
orado  journalism  professor  and 
father  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  law,  outlined  federal  legislation 
intended  to  open  up  public  records 
to  inspection. 

The  press  was  never  in  the  fore¬ 
front  pushing  for  open  records  laws, 
he  said,  and  in  the  first  four  years 
after  passage  of  the  original  1967 
law,  there  were  only  90  cases  of  ap¬ 
peals  by  news  media.  This  compares 
to  650  appeals  by  corporations  seek¬ 
ing  information  for  their  private 
use. 

From  1967  to  1971,  only  19%^  of  the 
1720  refusals  of  information  were 
appealed  under  the  provisions  of  the 


law,  he  said.  Of  those  appeals, 
were  successful,  showing  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  appeal  process. 

“The  more  this  law  is  used,  the 
better  it  was  used,”  Archibald  said 
in  urging  reporters  and  editors  to 
take  advantage  of  this  tool  for  ob¬ 
taining  information.  Reporters 
should  know  the  law  and  be  ready  to 
cite  it  if  they  are  denied  access  to 
documents  they  are  seeking,  he 
said. 

“The  greatest  weapon  we  have  is 
publicity,”  Archibald  said.  “It  is 
much  greater  than  the  law.” 

The  recent  amendments  to  the 
F’reedom  of  Information  Act  require 
an  agency  to  respond  in  ten  days  to 
a  request;  permit  it  to  charge  only 
actual  copying  costs;  require  only  a 
reasonable  description  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  sought;  allow  the  newspaper 
to  collect  court  costs  if  successful  in 
court;  and  establish  punishments 
for  an  agency  employe  withholding 
information. 

“This  is  putting  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  individual  public  ser¬ 
vant  as  well  as  on  the  agency,”  Ar¬ 
chibald  said. 

Reporters  denied  access  to  docu¬ 
ments  should  always  imply  they  are 
ready  to  go  to  court  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation,  he  advised.  If  legal  ac¬ 
tion  is  threatened,  the  agency  will 
consult  with  attorneys,  who  “tend 
to  recommend  giving  up  the  docu¬ 
ments,”  Archibald  said.  He  cited  a 
study  of  his  showing  that  in  589^  of 
the  131  cases  to  go  to  court,  access  to 
documents  was  granted. 

Archibald  conceded  the  Fol  law 
“is  for  the  unusual  case,  but  it  is  the 
unusual  case  that  makes  a  good 
story  and  really  justifies  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

“The  biggest  problem  is  that  most 
newsmen  are  pressed  for  time,  and 
it  takes  a  lot  of  time,”  said  Jack 
Taylor,  investigative  reporter  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
ma  }i  and  Tiaiefi. 

The  best  approach,  he  suggested, 
is  just  to  dash  off  a  letter  of  request, 
then  let  the  agency  do  the  legwork, 
and  do  the  story  when  the  docu¬ 
ments  arrive. 

Few  of  the  reporters  and  editors 
at  the  seminar  said  they  had  ever 
used  the  Fol  law,  other  than  mak¬ 
ing  general  references  to  it  in  hopes 
of  bluffing  public  officials  into 
;  granting  them  access  to  documents. 
Nearly  all,  though,  reported  being 
denied  information. 

;  Several  also  said  they  had  been 
kept  out  of  meetings  of  public 
?  bodies,  despite  state  open  meetings 
laws. 

?  Jim  Weathers,  city  editor  of  the 
>  Shelby  {N.C.)  Daily  Star,  told  how  his 
?  (Continued  on  page  IS) 
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Cool  reception  given 
to  ABA’S  ‘gag’  guides 


By  I.  William  Hill 

Guidelines  an  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  committee  is  trying:  to 
formulate  to  curb  “grag:  orders”  over 
press  covera{?e  of  trials  met  a  chilly 
reception  from  the  media  at  a 
Washingrton  hearing:  last  week  (Oc¬ 
tober  24). 

Members  of  the  ABA  committee, 
chaired  by  Judg:e  Paul  H.  Roney  of 
the'  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  held  an  all-day  hearing:  at  the 
National  Press  Club  to  g:et  the  views 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  AP  Manag:- 
ing:  Editors  Association,  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting:  System,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting:  Company,  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Miami  Herald 
and  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

Basically,  the  ABA  proposal  rec¬ 
ommends  that  journalists  be  g:iven 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  a  court  enters  any 
order  concerninj?  pre-trial  and  trial 
publicity  of  criminal  proceeding:s. 
The  majority  of  those  testifying:, 
however,  expressed  fear  that  the 
g:uidelines  mig:ht  encourag:e  rather 
than  curb  court  orders. 

Unconstitutional 

Further,  the  g:eneral  feeling  was 
that  any  prior  restraints  at  all  by 
the  judiciary  are  in  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment  and  hence  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  that  therefore 
g:uidelines  leading  to  any  restraints 
could  not  be  approved. 

As  Miami  Herald  attorney  Dan 
Paul  put  it:  “We  don’t  see  any  point 
in  trying  to  find  a  constitutional 
way  to  enter  constitutional  orders.” 

Judge  Roney  explained  that  what 
the  ABA  committee  is  trying  to  do  is 
to  provide  procedures  whereby 
judges  could  consider,  before  issu¬ 
ing  orders,  whether  they  are  con¬ 
stitutionally  acceptable.  His  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  hoping  to  report  to 
the  ABA’s  policy-making  delegate 
assembly  at  its  mid-year  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  February  12-18,  1976. 

Several  of  the  media  witnesses 
urged,  however,  that  the  committee 
delay  its  report  until  the  annual 
ABA  meeting  in  August  in  Atlanta. 
And,  on  the  day  after  the 
Washing:ton  hearing,  the  committee 
met  to  review  the  situation  and  de¬ 
cide  exactly  what  course  should  be 
taken. 

The  only  encouraging  words  the 
committee  received  last  week  came 


from  Larry  Sims,  counsel  for  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  whose  representative. 
Jack  Landau,  first  suggested  the 
guidelines  at  the  ABA  meeting  last 
summer.  E.  Barrett  Prettyman,  Jr.; 
an  attorney  for  the  Reporters 
Committee,  told  Judge  Roney’s 
Committee  that  the  press  is  naive  to 
believe  that  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  is 
enough  to  protect  it  from  restrictive 
orders.  He  said  this  attitude  was 
simply  “shutting  your  eyes  to  what 
is  going  on  today  in  terms  of  prior 
restraint.” 

Arthur  B.  Hanson,  attorney  for 
the  ANPA,  told  the  committee  that 
its  proposed  guidelines  would  only 
“serve  as  an  invitation  to  many 
judges  to  conduct  all  criminal  trials 
with  a  full  set  of  guidelines  and  or¬ 
ders  acting  as  a  barrier  to  public  in¬ 
formation  on  matters  about  which 
the  public  should  be  informed.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that,  although 
ANPA  does  not  oppose  the  ABA 
committee’s  efforts,  and  is  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  them,  it  cannot  support 
them.  “ANPA  urges  that  more  time 
be  taken  to  further  refine  your  ef¬ 
fort  in  order  to  develop  some  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  will  not  prove  a  further 
hindrance  in  this  field.” 

Chairman  Warren  Lerude  of  the 
APME  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  had  this  to  say;  “We 
have  reservations.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspapers  should  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  an  apparatus  that 
would  bring  about  prior  restraint  of 
publishing  news.  To  participate  as 
the  preliminary  draft  (of  the 
guidelines)  suggests,  before  the  act 
of  publishing,  would  be  to  have  the 
press  accept  legitimacy  of  prior  re¬ 
straint.” 

Lerude  also  emphasized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  APME  feel  complimen¬ 
tary  toward  the  ABA  for  initiating 
constructive  dialogue  on  the  subject 
of  restrictive  court  orders. 

James  C.  Goodale,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  New  Y  ork  Times 
Company,  traced  the  history  of  prior 
restraint,  and  said:  “The  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  of  a  free  press  are 
not  served  merely  by  taking  away 
those  guarantees  through  a  proce¬ 
dure  which  is  fair.  Some  guarantees 
of  the  free  press  cannot  be  taken 
away,  X'egardless  of  the  procedure.” 

Members  of  the  ABA  committee 
who  conducted  the  Washington 
hearing  were:  Judge  Roney;  Scott 
H.  Robb,  NBC  attorney;  Keith  San¬ 


born,  District  Attorney  in  Wichita, 
Kansas;  L.  Laurent  Scharff  of  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Pierson, 
Ball  and  Dowd;  and  Judge  Eric  E. 
Younger  of  the  Los  Angeles  Munic¬ 
ipal  Court. 


Open  meetings 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


newspaper  went  to  court  after  the 
city’s  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board  met  in  private  to  select  a  lo¬ 
cation  for  a  package  store  after  the 
city  voted  wet  in  a  referendum.  The 
board  went  looking  privately  at 
prospective  sites,  claiming  that  v/as 
not  a  board  meeting,  so  the  news¬ 
paper  sought  an  injunction  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  meetings. 

After  several  months  and  a  cost  of 
$2000,  the  injunction  was  granted. 
But  by  then,  the  location  for  the 
liquor  store  already  was  deter¬ 
mined. 

Weathers  saw  both  success  and 
failure  in  his  paper’s  case.  “We 
made  it  clear  we  weren’t  going  to 
stand  for  it,  we  were  going  to  put  up 
a  fight,”  he  said.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ruling  came  too  late  to  prevent 
board  action,  and  there  remains  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  a  meet¬ 
ing.  A  board  can  still  climb  into  a  car 
and  drive  out  to  inspect  a  site  with¬ 
out  notifying  the  press  or  the  public, 
he  said. 

John  Adams,  journalism  professor 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
said  that  eight  newspapers  have 
filed  lawsuits  in  that  state  charging 
violation  of  the  open  meetings  law, 
and  all  have  been  upheld. 

Referring  to  Mississippi’s  new 
open  meetings  law,  not  yet  in  effect, 
he  said,  “It  probably  allows  more 
loopholes  for  a  closed  meeting  than 
existed  before.” 

Adams  listed  three  main  reasons 
for  pessimism  on  the  question  of 
open  meetings; 

— “There  are  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  bodies  doing  business  of 
some  kind,  and  no  news  agency  can 
hope  to  cover  them  all.” 

— Some  public  officials  think  they 
are  not  covered  by  the  law,  or  doubt 
its  constitutionality. 

— Some  reporters  are  unaware  of 
the  law  in  their  state  and  its  scope. 

On  the  federal  level,  there  is  no 
open  meetings  law. 

Despite  the  reporters’  tools  of 
open  meetings  and  open  records 
laws.  Jack  Moseley,  editor  of  the 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Times 
Record,  said  he  remains  a  cynic 
about  their  effectiveness.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  the  basic  police  re¬ 
porting  techniques,  such  as  were 
used  to  crack  Watergate,  he  said. 
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ronment,  a  policy  which  relies  on 
puttinff  some  people  out  of  work  so 
that  others’  expectations  will  be  re¬ 
duced.  While  it  may  be  classical 
economics,  in  Phsher’s  view  it  is 
wrong,  always  has  been  wrong,  has 
in  any  case  by  ineffective  “and,  be¬ 
sides,  is  immoral.  It  is  immoral  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  policy  that  hinges  on 
inflicting  personal  misery  on  a  small 
group,  usually  the  weakest  among 
us,  so  that  the  demands  of  the  rest 
of  us  will  be  reduced.” 

Fisher  alluded  to  Canada’s  prime 
minister  Pierre  Trudeau  recently 
telling  his  country  that  wage  bar¬ 
gaining  was  effectively  dead  for  3 
years,  to  be  replaced  by  federal 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Southam  news  executive 
hits  coiiective  bargaining 


“We  are  also  hearing  .  .  .  particu¬ 
larly  in  Canada,  about  the  use  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  restraint  as  the 
classical  economic  response  to  the 
problem  of  inflation.  Sometimes  one 
wonders  whether  economists  with 
such  views  live  in  the  same  world  in 
which  one  is  expected  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Fisher  said  he  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  accept,  in  today’s  envi- 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Condemning  the  free,  collective 
bargaining  process  as  wrong  be¬ 
cause  it  places  management  and 
labor  in  a  position  of  conflict,  Gor¬ 
don  N.  Fisher,  president  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Southam  Press 
Limited  of  Canada,  told  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  that  there  is 
a  better  path  to  progress. 

The  head  of  the  Southam  group  of 
newspapers,  addressing  ABC’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Toronto  October  23, 
said  the  process  of  free,  collective 
bargaining  rests  on  several  ques¬ 
tionable  assumptions.  He  addres.sed 
himself  to  these  assumptions  after 
declaring: 

“I  am  prepared  to  condemn  any 
system  which:  settles  the  nation’s 
disputes  on  the  basis  of  economic 
might;  uses  as  the  ultimate 
economic  weapon  the  one  thing  that 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  society’s 
goal  of  improved  production — the 
strike — and  worst  of  all,  places 
management  and  labor  in  conflict, 
when  we  should  be  in  complete  ac¬ 
cord  and  in  mutual  pursuit  of  our 
common  goals.” 

Collective  bargaining  assumes 
that  management/labor  differences 
can  best  be  settled  by  an  application 
of  the  discredited  principle  that 
“might  is  right.”  Fisher  called  this 
“nonsense.” 

He  asked:  “Is  there  any  other 
area  in  our  lives  where  the  law  of 
the  land  actually  encourages  us  to 
settle  our  differences  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  economic  power.” 

Related  to  experience 

Fisher  believes  the  only  rational 
basis  for  wage  or  salary  setting  is  to 
relate  them  to  education,  experi¬ 
ence  and  skill  requirements  of  the 
job.  But  in  this  connection  the  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  what  a  man  gets 
paid  for  his  labor  should  be  related 
to  his  employer’s  ability  to  pay. 

Also,  it  is  assumed  that  the  ben¬ 
efits  resulting  from  improved  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  any  industry  should 
flow  to  the  employes  in  that  indus¬ 
try  as  higher  wages,  rather  than  be 
spread  to  society  as  a  whole  by 
lower  prices. 

“This  seems  particular  non¬ 
sense,”  Fisher  said,  “since  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital  that  results  in 
productivity  gains  is  not  normally 
made  by  the  labor  groups  involved. 
Why  should  these  groups  have  a 
higher  claim  than  any  other  group? 


PRIOR  TO  TURNING  DOWN  proposed  revisions  of  bulk  sales  role  newspaper  executives  and 
circulation  directors  were  in  happy  mood  at  Newspaper  Division  meeting  of  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  in  Toronto.  In  photo  at  top,  from  left  are  Albert  von  Entress,  Chicogo  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News;  Newell  Kest,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  and  Robert  McCracken,  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times 
Herald.  Below,  from  left,  John  White,  Konsos  City  Star  &  Times;  Walter  Pearson,  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal  Herald  &  News,  and  Byron  Vedder,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers  Inc.,  Decatur,  III. 
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guidelines  for  wap:e  and  salary  in¬ 
creases.  He  said  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  p:overnment’s  (Canada) 
new  policy  direction. 

“The  most  responsible  posture 
that  I  can  recommend  for  us  all  is  an 
open-minded  sympathy  to  the  need 
for  new  creative  ideas,”  Fisher  said. 

Georg:e  G.  Sinclair,  chief  executive 
of  McLaren  Advertising  Limited, 
Toronto,  said  there  has  been  an  ap¬ 
palling  default  by  advertising 
people  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
to  make  clear  how  limited  advertis¬ 
ing’s  influence  is.  And,  that  condi¬ 
tion  is  harming  everyone  (newspap¬ 
ers,  agencies,  clients  and  society). 

•  Ad  power  limited 

Sinclair  maintained  that  advertis¬ 
ing  has  no  real  power  and  it  is  effec¬ 
tive  persuasion  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Sinclair  said  he  was  not  con¬ 
tending  that  advertising  doesn’t 
work.  It  does,  but  within  very  nar¬ 
row  limits.  It  doesn’t  convert 
people’s  life  styles  or  tastes. 

Consumer  spokesmen  have  found 
that  masses  of  people  don’t  care  and 
in  their  belief  that  basic  attitudes 
must  be  changed  .  .  .  they  turn  on 
the  force  which  they  believe  is  lead¬ 
ing  society  away  from  them.  So  they 
adopt  the  belief  that  advertising  is 
the  simple  powerful  magic  which  is 
leading  an  otherwise  good  people 
down  the  garden  path. 

While  in  a  quandary,  social 
prophets  .  .  .  snap  their  fingers  at 
advertising,  blame  the  mass  media 
for  social  ills — and  advertising 
makes  that  stance  easy — “for 
haven’t  we  always  declared  how 
powerful  advertising  is  in  the  mass 
media?” 

The  fact  that  cigaret  consumption 
increased  after  television  was  re¬ 
fused  the  right  to  run  cigaret  com¬ 
mercials  is  a  powerful  argument 
against  the  power  of  advertising. 

The  chief  problem,  Sinclair  said,  is 
that  no  one  has  bothered  to  explain 
to  the  politicians  and  officials  who 
make  legislation  the  real  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising  tools  and  what  can  be 
achieved  with  them.  There  is  need 
for  much  more  explaining,  Sinclair 
said. 


New  sales  office 

Parade  announced  the  opening  of 
a  San  Francisco  sales  office  at  465 
California  Street,  94104,  (415)  397- 
1812.  Miss  Jo  Paturzo  is  the  sales 
representative. 


Hartford  Courant 
may  acquire 
Hartford  Times 

The  president  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  has  confirmed  re¬ 
ports  that  his  company  and  the  Re¬ 
gister  Publishing  Co.  of  New  Haven 
had  been  negotiating  the  possible 
sale  of  the  competing  Hartford 
Times. 

In  a  story  printed  by  both  the 
Courant  and  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  American,  Edmund 
W.  Downes  admitted  the  negotia¬ 
tions  were  underway,  saying,  “We’re 
still  talking  to  New  Haven,  but  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  settled.” 

If  the  sale  is  negotiated,  it  could  be 
one  way  of  settling  a  long  standing 
legal  dispute  between  Gannett  Co., 
former  owner  of  the  Times,  and  the 
Register  Publishing  Co.,  present 
owners. 

A  suit  filed  in  May  of  1973  charged 
that  the  Register  and  its  president 
Lionel  S.  Jackson  still  owed  some  $1.3 
million.  The  Times  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  sold  to  the  New  Haven  company 
for  over  $7  million  in  October  of  1973. 

Since  that  time,  Jackson’s  attor¬ 
neys  countered  that  the  circulation 
guarantee  of  120,000  had  not  been 
met  and  that  the  Times’  sale  rep¬ 
resented  less  than  was  actually 
promised. 

Hint  that  a  sale  was  possible  was 
first  leaked  on  WFSB-tv  station  in 
Hartford.  Stories  came  from  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  news  director  Don  Noel,  the 
last  editor  of  the  Times  who  quit  over 
a  policy  dispute. 

Using  unnamed  sources  both  the 
tv  station  and  the  Republican- 
American  indicated  that  the  Cour¬ 
ant  was  willing  to  buy  the  circulation 
list,  name  and  business  of  the  Times, 
but  not  the  stock.  In  this  way, 
the  Courant — a  non-union  news¬ 
paper — would  be  relieved  of  all  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Times’  mechani¬ 
cal  departments.  The  Courant  indi¬ 
cated  that  if  it  were  to  buy  the  Times, 
it  would  indeed  publish  an  evening 
paper.  The  Courant  is  an  a.m.  daily 
with  circulation  over  176,000. 

The  Republican-American  re¬ 
ported  that  in  such  a  deal  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  would  take  back  the  physical 
building  and  land,  while  the  Register 
would  take  possession  of  the  presses 
and  hardware. 

Negotiations,  the  Waterbury 
paper  said,  hinge  on  a  guaranteed 
circulation  of  65,000.  It  reported  that 
circulation  had  slipped  down  to  as 
low  as  75,000. 

In  regard  to  circulation,  it  was 
learned  that  the  firm  of  Ernst  & 
Ernst,  based  in  Hartford,  was  con¬ 


ducting  an  audit  of  the  Times’  news¬ 
boys  to  determine  actual  circulation. 

As  well,  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  has  confirmed  that  under  an 
unnamed  request,  it  is  presently 
making  a  “business  review”  of  the 
Courant/Times  situation  to  deter¬ 
mine  possible  violation  of  Anti-Trust 
laws  if  such  a  sale  were  made. 

The  Gannett  Co.  commenting  from 
its  Rochester,  N.Y.  headquarters  in¬ 
dicated  the  trial  before  the  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  New  Haven  had  been 
postponed  since  September  16.  Be¬ 
fore  that  time,  the  Gannett  Co.  had 
introduced  literally  hundreds  of 
facts  concerning  the  case,  many  of 
them  undisputed  by  the  Register  Co. 
attorneys. 

It  also  said  that  “We  are  not  in¬ 
volved  in  any  negotiations  between 
the  Courant  and  the  Register  Co.” 

According  to  Justice  Jon  O.  New¬ 
man’s  offices,  resumption  of  the  trial 
is  being  delayed  in  hopes  that  some 
out-of-court  settlement  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Judge  Newman  is  presently 
sitting  before  the  case. 

Jackson  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

• 

D.C.  Post  sues 
pressmen  for 
press  damage 

The  Washington  Post  (October  28) 
filed  suit  in  federal  court  against  its 
pressmen’s  union  in  connection  with 
the  extensive  damage  done  to  the 
newspaper’s  presses  when  the 
pressmen  went  on  strike  October  1. 

The  newspaper  asked  $10  million 
compensatory  and  $5  million  puni¬ 
tive  damages  from  Local  6  of  the 
Newspaper  and  Graphic  Communi¬ 
cations  Union. 

Although  one  press  is  still  not  re¬ 
paired,  the  Post  has  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  newspapers  of  up  to  56  pages 
this  week — this  despite  the  fact  that 
the  only  union  members  willing  to 
cross  the  pressmen’s  picket  lines 
were  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  Federal  Mediation  and  Con¬ 
ciliation  Service  meantime  has  had 
no  success  in  negotiating  toward  an 
end  of  the  strike. 

The  Post  missed  publishing  Oct.  2 
because  of  vandalism  that  included, 
according  to  the  suit;  Pressmen’s 
setting  fire  to  one  press,  sabotaging 
an  automatic  fire  extinguisher,  plac¬ 
ing  bars  in  other  machinery  in  order 
to  destroy  electrical  equipment  and 
wiring  and  bending,  kicking  and 
wrecking  transistorized  compo¬ 
nents.  According  to  the  suit,  the 
damage  was  “systematic.” 
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Pension  law 
starts  deluge 
of  paper  work 


A  i)a|)er  hui  i’iciine  named  ERISA 
is  i  iishinjr  toward  the  aeeoiintinji  of¬ 
fices  of  newsi)ai)ei‘  puhlishinti'  com¬ 
panies.  The  .storm  wai  ninys  went  up 
at  the  annual  meetinji’  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Conti  ollers  and 
Finance  Officei’s  (Octohei’  21)  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

ERISA,  the  acronym  for  Em¬ 
ployes’  Retii-ement  Income  Sec- 
ui’ity  .^ct,  will  not  only  .swamp  the 
accountants  with  paper  woi’k  under 
frovei’iiment  rejridations  hut  will  im¬ 
pose  strict  fiduciai  y  res])onsil)ilities 
on  newsi)aper  manafiement,  accord- 
in}>'  to  the  advice  yiven  hy  attorneys 
and  actuai’ies  who  are  expei’t  in  the 
))ension  field. 

Waving'  a  lS8-pay‘e  manual  just  is¬ 
sued  hy  the  DepaJtment  of  Labor, 
('ai  l  L.  (ilassheru'  of  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  ('().  told  the  newspaper 
finance  officers  they  face  a  mul- 
titiule  of  problems  for  which  there 
aren’t  any  answers  as  yet.  They  in¬ 
volve  the  acceleration  of  vested 
rights  in  jiension  plans,  limits  on 
executive  lienefits,  funding'  and  the 
danjrer  of  penalties  for  investment 
losses  that  could  .sap  the  net  worth  of 
newsi)a|K»r  companies. 

(ilasshei  K  noted  that  hearinjrs  on 
the  new  law  will  probably  bej^in  next 
January  and  jiarticipants  are  in¬ 
structed  to  provide  80  copies  of  their 
comments.  This  is  only  a  small  jiart 
of  the  red  tape  i  ei)ortinf>:  procedures 
that  will  mount  in  relation  to  filing' 
IRS  Form  r).")0()  next  July. 

Comiianies  with  fewer  than  100 
employes  will  he  spared  some  of  the 
reportiiifi-  chore,  (llasshern’  said. 

Charles  E.  Elrod,  Atlanta  attor¬ 
ney  who  served  in  the  office  of  the 
chief  counsel  to  the  Internal  Re¬ 
venue  Service,  said  some  of  the  new 
re^rulations  may  require  court  rul- 
injrs  for  definition  because  the  offi¬ 
cial  jruides  are  still  vajrue  in  respect 
to  such  thinfjs  as  ministerial  func¬ 
tions  that  are  exempt  from  the  act’s 
prohibitions. 

In  jjeneral,  Elrod  said,  a  fiduciary 
may  be  someone  designated  by  name 
or  title,  who  has  discretion  on  ad- 
ministerinji:  the  pension  plan,  man- 
ajres  the  plan,  or  drives  investment 
advice.  Ministerial  functions  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  include  employe  communi¬ 
cation  on  the  jilan,  calculation  of 
benefits,  preparation  of  reports  and 
processinjj:  claims  but  without  final 
authority. 

Elrod  advised  that  members  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  J9) 


INCFO  PANEL  in  Atlanta:  from  left — Charles  K.  Barrett,  Chicago  Tribune  budget  director;  Andrew 
P.  Kavulich,  business  manager  of  Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers;  and  James  R.  Booth,  director 
of  financial  services  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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Joseph  H.  Bright,  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Courier  Times,  and  Jack  W.  Maclear,  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  at  the  newspaper  finance  officers  meeting  in  Atlanta. 


Charles  T.  Brumback,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Star,and  Edward  G.  Benoit,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  are  newly  elected  directors  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 

Finance  Officers. 
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Earnings  reports 
for  3rd  quarter 

49%  decline  reported  by 
Washington  Post  Co. 

Profits  of  the  VVashinfjton  Post  Co. 
declined  49^^  in  the  third  quarter 
compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1974,  the  company  reported.  Quai'- 
terly  profits  in  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion  fell  about  30%  while  broadcast¬ 
ing  profits  rose  and  maf>azine-book 
earnings  were  about  level  with  a 
year  as:o.  Results  for  the  quarter 
were  not  affected  by  sti’ikes  afrninst 
the  Post  w’hich  befran  October  1.  The 
company  statement  said  current 
strikes  by  production  workers  are 
“expected  to  have  a  substantial  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  the  fourth-quai'ter 
newspaper  revenues  and  income." 


Quarter 

1975 

1974 

Share  earnings 

$  .23 

$  .44 

Revenues 

$  71.6 

$  68.7 

Net  income 

$  1.07 

$  2.09 

Nine  Months 

Share  earnings 

$  1.27 

$  1.90 

Revenues 

$223.0 

$198.3 

Net  income 

$  6.5 

$  9.05 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Harte-Hanks  reports 
21%  improvement 

Although  advertising'  linage  was 
6%  below  the  first  nine  months  of 
1974,  Robert  G.  Marbut,  piesident 
and  chief  executive  officei'  of 
Harte-Hanks,  rej)orted  a  21%  in¬ 
crease  in  net  income.  The  company 
owns  and  operates  21  daily  and  2.5 
non-daily  papers  in  8  states  and  ad¬ 
vertising  publications  in  Orange 
and  Los  Angeles  counties.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  owns  KEXS-tv  in  San  An¬ 
tonio  and  WTLV-tv  in  Jacksonville. 
It  recently  announced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  RMH  Research  Inc.,  a 
research  subsidiary  specializing  in 
public  attitudes. 


Quarter  1975  1974 

Share  Earnings  $  .40  $  .33 

Revenues  $22,780  $19,883 

Net  Income  $  1,752  S 

Nine  months 

Share  Earnings  $  1.22  $  1.01 

Revenues  $65,196  $56,892 

Net  Income  $  5,349  $  4.404 

9k  3k 

Knight-Ridder  up  slightly 

Despite  a  5.6%  drop  in  ad  linage  in 
its  .3.3  newspapers,  Knight-Ridder 
repoi'ted  third  quarter  earnings  of 
46c  per  share  compai'ed  with  42c  for 
the  same  pei'iod  last  year.  K-R  said 
daily  circulation  continued  to  im¬ 
prove  following  losses  related  to 
rate  increases  and  the  elimination 
of  some  uneconomical  distribution. 
After  being  down  by  3.3%  in  the 


first  half,  daily  circulation  was  off 
1.1%  in  the  third  quarter.  Sunday 
sales,  W’hich  was  down  .1%  in  the 
first  half,  was  up  1.1%'. 


Quarter  1975  1974 

Share  earnings  $  .46  $  .42 

Revenues  $14,706  $14,050 

Net  Income  $  7,412  $  6.749 


Nine  months 

Share  earnings  $  1.25  $  1.53 

Revenues  $40,802  $50,468 

Net  income  $20,225  $24,566 


%  %  H. 

Multimedia  earnings  level 

Multimedia  Inc.  reported  net 
earnings  about  the  same  as  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  New’spaper 
ad  linage  in  the  group’s  7  daily  and 
16  non-daily  papers  was  reported 
down  7.5%  for  the  quarter.  Broad¬ 
casting  revenues  showed  a  28%  in¬ 
crease,  I'esulting  from  the  addition 
of  4  radio  stations.  The  company 
said  it  has  repaid  $4.4  million  of  the 
$8  million  borrowed  to  finance  the 
radio  stations  acquisition. 


Quarter  1975  1974 

Share  earnings  $  .37  $  .36 

Revenues  $14,347  $14,059 

Net  income  $  1,608  $  1.572 


Nine  months 

Share  earnings  $  1.08  $  1.12 

Revenues  $40,983  $41,391 

Net  income  $  4,723  $  4.920 


*  *  * 

Affiliated  earnings  up 

Affiliated  Publications,  Inc.,  pa¬ 
rent  company  of  Globe  Newspaper 
Co.  which  publishes  the  Hosfoii 
a  lobe,  I'eported  that  eai'nings  for 
the  third  quarter  were  $1,034,000  as 
compared  to  $611,000  for  the  same 
period  in  1974. 


Quarter 

1975 

1974 

Net  Income 

$  1,034,000 

$  611.000 

Share  earnings 

$.33 

$.19 

Revenues 

$25,713,000 

$24,019,000 

Nine  months 

Net  Income 

$  2,709,000 

$  2,679,000 

Share  earnings 

$.85 

$.84 

Revenues 

$76,422,000 

$74,774,000 

3k  3k  3k 


Gannett’s  profits  up  17% 

Net  earnings  gains  of  17  per  cent 
for  the  third  quarter  and  18  per  cent 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1975 
were  announced  by  Gannett  Co., 
Inc. 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive,  said  in  a 
letter  to  shareholders  that  this  was 
the  32nd  consecutive  quarter  of 
comparative  record  earnings  since 
Gannett  became  a  public  company 
in  October,  1967. 

The  Gannett  Group  includes  50 
daily  newspapers  in  17  states  and  on 
the  island  of  Guam.  Agreement  in 


principle  to  acquire  three  more 
dailies  has  been  announced. 


Quarter 

1975 

1974 

Share  earnings 

$  .42 

$  .36 

Revenues 

$  85,823 

$  81.002 

Net  income 

$  8.959 

$  7,645 

Nine  months 

Share  earnings 

$  1.25 

$  1.06 

Revenues 

$254,189 

$235,730 

Net  income 

$  26.392 

$  22,346 

^  Ik  3k 


Disappointing  quarter 
for  Speidel 

Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.  presi¬ 
dent  Rollan  D.  Melton  said  the  third 
quarter  iierformance  fell  below  pro¬ 
jections.  “We  had  anticipated  im¬ 
provements  in  ad  linage  during  the 
third  quai'ter,”  Melton  said.  “J’hey 
did  not  materialize.”  Linage,  with¬ 
out  the  newly  acquired  St.  Clout! 
Duili)  Tiutes  and  Little  FuII.h  Daih/ 
Trtiu.'ieript  on  April  1,  declined  3.6% 
tor  the  quai'ter.  .Average  circulation 
the  newspapers  began  to  show  im¬ 
provement.  with  daily  down  only 
.8%  and  Sunday  circulati  -n  fiat. 


Quarter 

1975 

1974 

Share  earnings 

$  .36 

$  .33 

Revenues 

$12,552 

$10,698 

Net  income 

$  2.084 

$  1.904 

Nine  months 

Share  earnings 

$  1.03 

$  .91 

Revenues 

$35,841 

$30,743 

Net  income 

$  5,982 

$  5.251 

3k  3k  5k 


Media  General  increases  net 

.Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president. 
Media  General  said  the  newsprint 
division  registered  a  “strong  per¬ 
formance”  in  the  third  quarter,  but 
the  newsjiaper  and  broadcast  divi¬ 
sions  “continued  to  feel  the  impact 
of  the  national  recession.” 

Quarter  1975  1974 

Share  earnings  $  .42  $  .27 


Revenues 

$  41,290 

$  35,667 

Net  income 

$  3,066 

$  1,973 

Nine  months 

Share  earnings 

$  1.35 

$  .89 

Revenues 

$124,798 

$105,866 

Net  income 

$  9,774 

$  6.384 

Toyota  selects 
D-F-S  as  agency 

Dancer- P^itzgerald-Sam pie  has 
been  selected  as  the  advertising 
agency  for  Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA, 
an  account  which  bills  over  $30  mil¬ 
lion  annually  in  media. 

Succeeding  Clinton  E.  P''rank  of 
Chicago,  Dancer  will  handle  all  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Japanese  importer. 

The  agency  which  beat  out  Wells, 
Rich,  Greene  and  Ted  Bates  &  Co.  in 
a  final  presentation  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Torrance,  Calif,  offices,  will 
establish  its  own  Los  Angeles  office. 
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Village  Voice  blows 
out  its  20th  candle 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Twenty  years  ajro — October  2(5, 
15)55 — a  new  newspaper  called  The 
Village  Voice  was  created  in  New 
York  City  by  psycbolofiist  Ed 
bTincher  (publisher),  |)bilosophy 
scholar  Dan  Wolf  (editor),  Noi'inan 
Mailer,  Jei  ry  Tallniei’  and  John  Wil- 
cock.  SellinfT  for  a  nickel,  it  was  12 
paj2:es  with  stories  such  as  “Villafje 
Trucker  Sues  Columbia”  and 
“Doodlinfj  in  Subwuiy  Wins  Artist 
Prize.” 

This  past  week,  in  special  ti-ibute, 
the  anniversary  issue  of  The  Voice 
October  27,  at  ape  20,  was  152  pajjes, 
the  larjrest  in  its  history. 

The  Voice  today  is  redesijrned  and 
expanded  by  new  owner  Clay  S. 
Felker,  editor-in-chief  and  |)ublisher 
of  The  Voice,  and  president  of  the 
\eie  Yorli  Majjazine  Comi)any,  Inc., 
owner  of  the  Voice. 

Editor  is  Thomas  B.  Morgan,  45), 
mafjazine-man  tinned  newspajier- 
man  Sejitembei’  4  when  he  took  con¬ 
trol  of  story  assijrnments  at  the  I'e- 
quest  of  Felker. 

Wiitinj?  150  ma{>azine  pieces 
(  1  5)45)-(55)),  Morgan  was  associate 
editor  of  KKtiidre  for  four  years,  a 
senior  editor  of  Look  for  four  years, 
and  a  fieelancer  11  years. 

Morjran  was  formei'  Mayor  John 
Lindsay’s  press  secretary  from  15)(55) 
to  15)72,  and  he  joined  Xeie  York 
Ma(/(tzine  in  P’ebruary,  15)74,  takinj? 
a  leave  in  Sejitembei’  of  last  year  to 
write  a  book  on  city  jiolitics,  a  proj¬ 
ect  shelved  for  now. 

“He  (Felker)  has  friven  me  the  in¬ 
dependence  to  l  un  The  Voice;  it’s  a 
>rreat  opportunity. 

“I’ve  always  been  skeptical  about 
the  establishment;  I’ve  always  tried 
to  maintain  my  independence  and 
sense  of  humoi-,”  Morgan  told 
Editor  &  Pi  hi.isiikr  in  an  interview 
at  The  Voice 

He  thinks  “people  in  the  office 
here  agree”  that  even  though  he 
has  a  political  background,  that  he 
“believes  in  the  ‘Village’  sense  of 
freedom.  Facts  and  fair  comment 
are  the  key.” 

While  working  for  Lindsay,  Mor¬ 
gan  met  his  wife  Mary,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Vice  President  Roc¬ 
kefeller.  She  has  three  children  and 
he  two  by  former  marriages. 

“We’re  basically  a  writers’  news- 
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pajier,  with  different  jioints  of 
view,”  said  Moigan.  “The  Voice  at- 
ti-acted  me  because  it  has  freedom 
and  is  marvelous  for  wi  iters.  1  con- 
siiler  myself  a  wi  itei’  who  has  be¬ 
come  an  editoi'.”  Will  Morgan  do 
some  writing  foj-  The  Voice?  “This  is 
an  enormously  compelling  job.  1 
can’t  edit — and  write,  too.” 

Moi'gan  praises  “the  excellent 
editoi  ial  staff  of  The  Voice,”  which 
has  a  higher  pro|)ortion  of  women, 
incidentally,  he  said,  than  most 
editorial  staffs.  The  managing 
editor,  Judith  Daniels,  is  a  woman. 

With  a  flexible  circulation  of 
145,()()(),  The  Voice,  really  a  mix  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  style, 
plans  to  increa.se  its  body  type  size. 
All  editing  is  in  Manhattan,  with 
tyjie  set  at  Mt.  Kiseo  (N.Y.)  Loteut 
Trader  plant;  then  printing  is  by 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 

The  final  deadline  for  pasteup  is  4 
p.m.  Tuesday,  and  the  jiaper  is  on 
the  stands  VVedne.sday — for  5()c. 

A  close  follower  of  New  York  City 
affairs,  Morgan  wants  The  Voice  to 
have  a  “general  interest  in  New 
York  and  what’s  happening.”  Pete 
Hamill,  formerly  a  columnist  with 
the  Neie  York  Pont,  has  had  articles 
in  each  week  lately,  a  number  deal¬ 
ing  with  “saving  New  York  City.” 

Jack  Newfield,  with  the  Voice 
many  years,  has  been  grappling 
with  politics.  His  weekly,  controver¬ 
sial  stories  have  broken  open  politi¬ 
cal  scandals  from  nursing  home  pro¬ 
fiteering  to  the  Madison  Square 
Garden-OTB  ripoff.  “We  try  to  be 


greatly  controversial  and  think 
we’re  often  ahead  of  the  news.  We 
try  to  focus  on  what’s  happening 
rather  than  just  news,”  related 
Morgan.  Ken  Auletta  also  writes  on 
politics  in  column  “Runnin  Scared,” 
and  Geoffi-ey  Stokes  in  “State 
Secrets.”  Morgan  had  good  woids 
for  the  “Suiplus  Value”  column  of 
Alexander  Cockburn  and  James 
Ridgeway.  Cockburn  also  does  a 
column  on  foibles  in  the  media.  Nat 
Hentoff,  a  perennial  V’oice  byline, 
has  been  interested  in  civil  liberties 
and  politics. 

A  number  of  husband-wife  teams 
are  with  The  Voice,  such  as  Nat  and 
wife  Margot,  who  did  an  anti¬ 
abortion  piece;  film  editor  Andrew 
Sarris  and  his  wife  Molly  Haskell, 
who  both  write  on  theatre  arts;  Paul 
Cowan,  who  was  sent  by  The  Voice 
to  Portual  recently  with  his  wife 
Rachel  who  did  photographs,  and 
Jack  Newfield  and  wife  Janie 
Eisenberg,  whose  photos  are  used. 

“the  paper  is  doing  quite  well,” 
said  Morgan,  when  pointing  out 
that  The  Voice  sent  a  wi  iter  to  Man¬ 
illa,  and  senior  editor  Ross  Wetzs- 
teon  to  London  to  cover  the  theati  e 
for  a  series. 

“We’re  l  unning  majoi'  criticism  in 
all  the  arts.  W’e  take  film,  theatre, 
dance,  music,  art,  poetry  seriously,” 
said  Morgan.  “I  have  tried  to  ex- 
jiand  oui'  social  and  cultural  cover¬ 
age,  and  we’re  using  vastly  more  on 
photography.” 

Morgan  said  The  Voice,  with  150 
full-time  employes,  “has  been  hiring 
a  lot  of  illustrators,  photographers 
and  cartoonists.”  VVYirks  of  car¬ 
toonists  Jules  F’eiffer,  Sorel,  Stan 
Mack,  James  Stevenson  and  Clar¬ 
ence  Brown  appear  in  the  paper 
now,  and  Carlos  Llerena  does  jioliti- 
cal  art. 

Arts  coverage  I’ates  high  in  Mor¬ 
gan’s  piiorities,  he  said.  Besides 
being  interested  in  photography, 
the  editor  said  he  “he  loves  poetry” 
and  has  exjianded  buying  of  poetry 
and  coverage  of  it. 

The  Voice  always  has  a  big  section 
on  books  put  together  by  senior 
editor  Eliot  P’romont-Smith,  plus  a 
music  section  edited  by  Robert 
Cristgau,  with  criticism. 

Freelancers  are  welcome  at  The 
Voice,  said  Morgan.  “We’re  in¬ 
terested  in  social  commentary  and 
like  personal  stories  with  a  strong- 
point  of  view.  Articles  must  be 
soundly  grounded  in  facts.  We’re  in¬ 
terested  in  the  avante-garde,  the 
future,  alternate  lifestyles  and 
we’re  skeptical  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  Freelance  rates  are  ap¬ 
proximately  $200  an  article,  some¬ 
times  more.” 

(Continued  on  page  19) 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 

Although  Movfjan  said  the  paper 
is  “still  very  much  a  Vilhifre  and 
New  York  paper,”  he  said  the  paper 
sells  of  its  copies  in  Chicago, 

Los  Anp:eles,  San  Francisco,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  New  Orleans,  Paris  and  in 
Eng:land  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Voice  processes  over  700  dis¬ 
play  ads  weekly — over  90%  of  which 
are  local  advertisers.  The  Paper  has 
the  second  larg:est  classified  section 
among:  all  New  York  newspapers. 
The  classified  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Voice  has  increased  more 
than  10%  in  revenue  since  January 
over  the  comparable  period  last 
year.  The  local  advertising  page 
rate  is  $1310.  An  average  Voice  has 
2,300  classifieds.  “The  most  signifi¬ 
cant  thing  in  the  last  year  has  been 
the  increased  use  of  Voice  ads  for 
New  York  department  stores,” 
Morgan  noted. 


Would  you  put  your  new 
GOSS  Image  111  VDT  on  something  like 


THIS 


Women’s  Bank  uses 
print  ads  only 

The  First  Women’s  Bank  of  New 
York  which  opened  its  doors  on  Oc¬ 
tober  16  with  an  all  print  campaign 
will  stick  with  newspapers  as  its 
prime  medium. 

A  spokesperson  foi‘  the  bank  said 
the  ad  campaign  designed  by  the 
female-owned  Trahey/Rogers  agen¬ 
cy  will  continue  to  put  its  emphasis 
in  newspapers. 

The  Women’s  Bank  campaign 
utilized  one  full-page  ad  plus  30 
150-line  ads  in  the  AVic  York  Times, 
a  half-page  in  the  New  York  Post 
and  a  page  in  the  current  issue  of 
Ms.  magazine.  The  total  cost  of  the 
debut  was  less  than  $100,000. 

Yet,  according  to  bank  president 
Madeline  McWhinney,  “It  would 
have  been  tempting  to  open  with 
saturation  multi-media  advertising, 
but  we  owe  it  to  our  7,000  stockhol¬ 
ders,  and  our  customers  and  other 
supporters,  to  operate  efficiently 
and  profitably.” 


OR  THIS? 


WEIPS  rcWTER 


It’s  about  time.  New  exclusive  VDT  and  typewriter  units 
designed  just  for  newspaper  editors  that  combine  to  fit 
your  working  space  —  providing  a  new  freedom  of  choice 
in  editorial  planning  for  newsrooms  of  the  70’s.  And  all 
with  the  right  heights  and  dimensions  for  VDT  units. 
Heavy  Formica  tops— husky  steel  construction— priced 
within  reason,  too.  Available  on/y  thru  MPS.  You  can  get 
a  FREE  PLANNING  KIT  to  help  you.  Just  write  or  call. 


Affiliated  purchases 
suburban  stations 


The  board  of  directors  of  Affiliated 
Publications,  Inc.  announced  that  it 
has  reached  an  agreement  in  princi¬ 
pal  to  purchase  radio  stations 
WFAS-am  and  WWYD-fm  from 
Courtland  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion.  These  stations  are  located  in 
White  Plains,  New  York  and  serve 
the  Westchester  County  area.  The 
purchase  is  for  cash  and  is  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission. 
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MPS 


America's  Leading  Newspaper  Supplier 


MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  CO.  •  4640  N.  Olcott  Ave.  •  Chicago.  III.  60656  •  (312)  867-4646 


The  first  free  press 
was  printed  in  1690. 

It  lasted  one  day. 


It  all  started  in  this  country  when 
Benjamin  Harris  printed  a  small 
paper  in  Boston.  He  called  it 
Puhlick  Occurrences  Both  Forreign 
ami  Domestick. 

You  see,  Harris  thought  collecting 
the  news,  printing  it  carefully  and 
responsibly  and  selling  it  to  the  community 
could  be  a  respectable  business.  One 
that  both  he  and  the  people  in  his 
community  could  profit  from. 

But  he  ran  into  trouble  on  his 
first  issue.  Not  for  printing  libels,  but 
for  printing  the  truth.  Because  printing 
anything  without  the  authority  and 
approval  of  the  Crown  was  forbidden. 
His  paper  was  immediately  suppressed 
and  the  remaining  copies  destroyed. 

But  the  idea  of  a  free  press  didn’t 
die.  Time  after  time  new  newspapers 
were  born.  And  snuffed  out.  Until  a 
Revolution,  a  Constitution  and  finally  a 
Bill  of  Rights  would  make  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  the  right  to  know,  a  legal 
business  in  this  land. 


The  33  newspapers  that  make  up 
Knight-Ridder  are  dedicated  to  the 
business  of  a  free  press. 

We  are  dedicated  to  using  this 
freedom  responsibly,  and  defending  it 
when  necessary. 

We  believe  that  each  one  of  our 
newspapers  should  be  free  to  serve  the 
needs  of  its  community  in  its  own  way. 

All  working  to  promote  and 
preserve  the  highest  editorial  and 
reportorial  standards. 

Most  people  have  forgotten 
Benjamin  Harris.  But  they  should 
never  forget  what  he  tried  to  do. 

We  haven’t. 

F’hilaciciphia  Inquirer  •  Philadelphia  Daily  News  • 

IX'lroit  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  St.  Paul  Dispateh  • 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Charlotte  Observer  • 

Charlotte  News  •  San  Jose  Mereury  •  San  Jose  News  • 

Wiehita  Eagle  •  Wiehita  Beacon  •  Akron  Beacon  Journal  • 

Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  l.ong  Beach  Independent  • 
Le.xington  Herald  •  Le.xington  Leader  • 

Gary  I’ost-Tribune  •  Duluth  News-Tribune  • 

Duluth  Herald  •  Macon  Telegraph  •  Macon  News  • 

Columbus  Enquirer  •  Columbus  Ledger  •  Pasadena  Star-News  • 
Tallahasst'e  Democrat  •  Grand  Porks  Herald  • 

Journal  of  Commercx*  and  Commercial  •  Bradenton  Herald  • 
Boulder  Daily  Camera  •  Aberdeen  American  News  • 

Boca  Raton  News  •  Niles  Daily  Star 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 


Newspaper  ads 
gain  strongly 
in  effectiveness 

Newspaper  advertising;  is  working; 
more  effectively  and  strontjly  than 
it  ever  has,  particularly  due  to  the 
concern  of  homemakers  about  mer¬ 
chandise  prices  in  a  way  that  sel¬ 
dom  has  been  seen  in  the  past. 

And  that’s  another  reason  why 
advertisers  oujjht  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  media  mix  they’re  usinj;. 
More  of  their  dollars  heloiif;  in 
newspapers. 

Those  and  other  points,  with  2 
editors  and  an  agency  executive 
supportinj;  them,  were  channeled  to 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
annual  meeting  in  Toronto  October 
22-23  by  Robert  M.  Hunt,  president 
and  general  manafrer  of  the  Chicago 
T  rihune. 

By  means  of  voice  transmission. 
Hunt  questioned  Ben  Bradlee, 
executive  editor  of  the  Wat^liington 
Post;  Max  McCrohon,  manajjinf; 
editor  of  the  Chicajjo  Tribune,  and 
Jerry  Della  Kemina,  president  of  a 
New  York  advertising  agency. 

Hunt  started  the  meaninjrful  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  remark  that  both  con¬ 
sumers  and  advertisers  are  watch¬ 
ing:  budgrets  closely,  reexamining: 
where  the  money  groes,  and  looking: 
for  ways  to  make  it  g:o  further,  con¬ 
tinuing:: 

Outlook  brig:ht 

It  mig:ht  pay  both  to  look  for  the 
solutions  in  the  same  place — 
newspapers.  The  outlook  for  news¬ 
papers  is  brig:ht  because,  in  these 
chang:ing:  times,  people  need  all  the 
help  they  can  g:et.  Better  than  any 
other  medium,  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
viding:  that  help  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

With  explanatory  journalism  that 
g:uides  people  throug:h  a  maze  of 


complex  issues;  with  practical 
pocket-book  help  (the  success  of  food 
sections  has  been  nothing:  short  of 
sensational  during:  the  current 
period  of  rising:  prices.)  There’s  also 
fresh  emphasis  and  exploration  of 
important  social  and  cultural 
trends. 

.411  of  this  has  made  the  news¬ 
paper  more  needed,  more  wanted, 
than  ever  before.  This  makes  the 
newspaper  the  relevant  medium  to¬ 
day. 

Turning:  to  the  voices  of  Bradlee 
and  McCrohon,  Hunt  asked  how  im¬ 
portant  was  the  newspaper’s  role  in 
recent  U.S.  history. 

Bradlee — (about  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Jack  Kennedy  to  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Nixon)  It  left  more  scars  on 
the  soul  of  this  country,  and  news¬ 
papers  were  deeply  involved  in  un¬ 
covering:  the  last  sort  of  major  g:asp 
of  a  decade  which  was  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

McCrohon — Pleasing:  to  me  is  that 
newspapers  are  helping:  readers  un¬ 
derstand  their  cities  .  .  .  helping: 
them  cope  with  the  problems  of 
daily  life  in  urban  areas.  Newspap¬ 
ers  are  g:uiding:  them  in  using:  the 
institutions  of  their  cities,  enjoying: 
their  cities,  understanding:  their 
cities. 

Other  trends 

Bradlee — (reg:arding;  other  edito¬ 
rial  trends)  One  of  the  thing:s  that 
newspapers  of  the  future  will  be 
concentrating:  on — that  they’re  not 
now — is  what  you  describe  as  survi¬ 
val  or  jung:le  issues  as  life  g:ets  har¬ 
der  to  live;  anything:  a  newspaper 
can  do  in  an  informative  and  in¬ 
structive  way  to  make  life  easier  for 
people  will  be  important.  Consumer 
reporting:,  as  it  is  refined  out  of 
Ralph  Nader  and  into  something: 
calmer. 

Newspapers,  Bradlee  said,  have 
the  advantag:e  over  tv  in  this  area 
because  newspapers  are  perma¬ 
nent.  You  can’t  remember  what 


happened  on  tv,  but  you  can  look  at 
us  all  the  time. 

McCrohon — (re  young:er  readers) 
F’or  one,  they  are  «leeply  interested 
in  the  future  of  the  planet.  I  think 
they  understand  that  newspapers 
share  their  interest  and  their  con¬ 
cern  and  are  joining;  them  in  the 
fig:ht  to  preserve  quality  of  life  that 
they  enjoy  and  we  want. 

“We  are  developing:  incredibly 
brig:ht,  young:  reporters  who  are 
truly  experts  in  their  own  fields,’’ 
McCrohon  continued. 

Bradlee  said  the  new  breed  of  re¬ 
porter  is  very  brig:ht,  brig:hter  than 
its  predecessors;  they’ve  g:ot  more 
elbows,  more  edg:es,  more  curve 
balls  than  their  predecessors. 
They’re  more  cause-oriented. 
They’re  in  the  newspaper  business 
to  rig:ht  wrong:s. 

McCrohon’s  reaction  to  that — I’d 
say  newspapers  are  in  a  very  strong; 
position. 

What  does  Della  Femina  think 
about  newspapers? 

Pushes  print  ads 

Della  F'emina — One  prospect 
looked  at  20-25  print  ads  and  was 
impressed.  The  (other)  ag;encies, 
just  by  omitting;  the  print  portion  of 
their  ag:ency,  were  telling;  him  that 
they  just  didn’t  consider  it  that  im¬ 
portant.  Now  this  man  is,  he’s  g;ot  a 
g:ood  product  (for  housewives)  and 
he’s  g:oing:  to  be  very  interested  in 
those  25c  off  coupons — and  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  and  a  promotion  and  everything; 
else.  .And  he’s  interested  in  print. 
No  one  ever  g;aug;ed  the  fact  ...  he 
had  to  be  interested  in  print.  He’s  in 
the  packag:e  g:oods  business.  You 
can’t  just  do  it  with  commercials. 

He  told  of  pulling:  a  client  off  tv 
and  putting:  him  in  print  ads.  The 
result  is  his  business  for  the  first 
time  after  17  months  turned 
around.  Della  Femina  said:  “I  have 
to  say  that  with  a  $2  million  budg:et, 
he  wasn’t  in  advertising;  before 
when  he  was  on  tv.  He  just  thoug:ht 
he  was  in  advertising;.  Television 
impresses,  but  newspapers  sell.” 

Hunt  had  his  own  newspaper  ad 
success  story.  A  g:rocer,  doing:  small 
business  with  a  fruit  drink  (5 
flavors)  ran  a  newspaper  sale  ad. 
The  result:  One  flavor  went  from  35 
units  to  354;  another  from  24  to  470; 
another,  24  to  800  units,  and  the 
fourth  from  19  to  311.  This  was  not 
an  isolated  incident.  Hunt 
explained.  The  same  g;rocer  reg:is- 
tered  extraordinary  sales  increases 
after  newspaper  ads  broke. 

With  the  coming:  of  young;  talent, 
not  only  in  the  editorial  department 
but  on  the  business  side,  must  be 
developed — in  advertising:,  circula¬ 
tion,  production  and  finance. 
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Marketing  Liquor? 


Should  be  part  of  your  strategy. 
Ask  us.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

(Cric  (Ehnc!5'Nctx>5 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO  12th  &  Sassafras  Sts.,  Erie,  Pa  ,  16501 
Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly  Smith,  Inc 
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Allbritton 
offers  loan 
to  protesters 

The  WaNh'niytnn  (D.C.)  Star  has 
reached  an  ajyi’eement  in  principle 
with  a  coalition  of  citizens  jrroups 
that  opposed  Joe  L.  Allbritton’s  first 
attempt  to  fyain  control  of  Star 
Communications. 

The  afjreement,  worked  out  by 
Star  manajjement,  leaves  John  P. 
McGoff,  publisher,  Panax  Corp., 
East  Lansins',  Mich.,  as  the  only 
party  opposinj?  Allbritton’s  bid  to 
take  over  the  company. 

Under  the  afjreement,  Allbritton 
pledges  to  try  to  help  women  and 
members  of  minority  groups  obtain 
$10  million  in  loans  to  buy  broadcast 
facilities,  including  WMAL  radio 
and  tv. 

The  agreement  also  provides  that 
the  WMAL  stations  continue  their 
affirmative  action  employment 
programs,  that  the  stations  provide 
h-ee  air  time,  in  30-second  and 
one-minute  spots,  to  individuals 
who  w'ish  to  express  their  views  on 
legitimate  public  issues  and  that 
the  stations  offer  six  prime  time 


special  programs  on  topics  of  com¬ 
munity  concern. 

Meanwhile,  McGoff,  who  wants  to 
buy  the  Star,  told  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  that 
the  Washington  Post  strike  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  increased  circulation  and 
advertising  for  the  Star  and  that 
the  FCC  should  evaluate  this  infor¬ 
mation  before  ruling  on  Allbritton’s 
application  to  buy  all  Star  Com¬ 
munications  stock. 

The  Post  reported  (October  25) 
that  the  labor  dispute  will  increase 
ad  revenues  in  the  Star  by  as  much 
as  $2  million  this  month,  putting  the 
newspaper  near  or  just  into  the 
black  for  the  year. 

Allbritton,  who  gave  the  printers 
a  $20  a  week  contractual  raise  and 
an  $8  a  week  cost-of-living  raise  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  has  asked  the  other  craft 


Sat.  combined 

The  combining  of  the  Da  ill/  Ok- 
lahoaian  and  Oklahoaia  City  Ti)nes 
on  Saturdays,  beginning  November 
1,  has  been  announced. 

Each  subscriber  of  both  papers 
will  receive  the  weekend  paper.  The 
new  edition  will  appear  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 


unions  and  employes  to  forgo  wage 
increases  for  the  next  year. 

He  also  proposed  that  employes 
support  the  Star  by  purchasing 
stock  in  the  newspaper.  The  prop¬ 
osal  must  be  filed  with  the  Sec¬ 
urities  and  Exchange  Commission 
as  a  formal  stock  offering  before  ac¬ 
tion  can  be  taken. 

• 

Missouri  businessmen 
sell  interest  in  daily 

The  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  of  Col¬ 
umbia,  Mo.  has  purchased  the  Kiag- 
doni  Daily  Neirs  of  Fulton,  Mo. 

The  sale  was  announced  by  The 
Kingdom  Record  Inc.,  composed  of  a 
group  of  Fulton  businessmen,  and 
Henry  J.  Waters  III  of  Columbia, 
vicepresident  of  the  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Cohim- 
oia  Daily  Tril)a}ie. 

Financial  details  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

Frank  M.  Holt,  Tribune  general 
manager,  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Daily  News.  He  will  retain  his 
present  position  with  The  Tribune. 

Jack  Waters,  presently  a  member 
of  The  Tribune’s  advertising  staff, 
will  become  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News. 


Our  Executive  Recruiters  Specialize 
in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


For  over  ten  years,  we  have 
saved  our  clients  valuable  time 
confidentially  exposing  their 
opportunity  to  more  potential 
candidates  than  they  could 
locate  in  any  other  way.  Our 
clients  find  the  use  of  an  outside 
recruiter  is  the  easiest  way 
possible  to  solve  a  troublesome 
management  problem. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the 
right  individual  in  your 
General  Management,  Business, 
Advertising,  Mechanical, 
Circulation  and  Editorial  areas, 
call  (312)693-6171  fora 
no-obligation  and  confidential 
discussion  of  our  services. 


Carl  Younqs 

VICE 

PRESIDENT 


Bill  Davis 


Mike  Walker  Fred  Harms 


Ron  Curtis  Q  Company 
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Harris  si^tems  for 


Electronic  input. 

High-speed  web  offset  printing. 

On-line  inserting. 

Harris  can  provide  the  most  advanced 
newspaper  production  systems  scaled  to  the 
requirements  of  America’s  large-size  papers. 


As  the  only  equipment  producer  involved 
with  editorial,  composing,  pressroom  and 
mailroom  functions,  Harris  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  help  you  publish  quality 
newspapers  faster  and  at  a  lower  cost. 
Harris  Corporation,  55  Public  Square, 


Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 


Kav  VV.  Johnston,  national  ad  nian- 
afror  since  June,  1975  and  before  that 
with  Jerjjenson  Grocery  Co.  of 
I’asadena  and  fjeneral  manajrer  of 
the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star  News — 
pi'omoted  to  niarketinj;  director  for 
Meridith  Newspai)ers,  Bellflower, 
Calif. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jon  b'isnMAN..‘W,  ])reviouslv  treneral 
manager  of  the  Sierra  (Ariz.)  Vista 
— to  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  (Calif.)  Transcript. 

*  *  * 

Rohkkt  Caskv  metropolitan  editor. 
Paddock  Publications  of  .\rlinj>:ton 
Heijjhts,  111.,  Joined  the  Wihninpton 
(I)el.).VcH’.s  iindJonnial  as  assistant 
metropolitan  editor.  Stkvkn  Forsyth. 
transi)oi'tation  i-eporter.  Paddock 
Publications — ^.joined  the  public  in¬ 
formation  office  of  tbe  Illinois  Re¬ 
gional  Transjjortation  Authority. 
Rohkkt  Lahkv.  j)olitical  editor  foi- 
Paddock — ^.joined  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Illinois  Gov.  Dan  Walker. 

*  +  * 

John  Ki’I-kkiikimkr.  formei'  editoi-, 
Tazewell  Publications,  Morton, 
111. — named  editor,  .4 oo’.s  (la.)  Do//// 
Tributic,  replacing;  Ron  Rici/s.  who 
resi^rned.  Makcks  Ac/ati  cci.  assistant 
editor  at  Tazewell  Publications — 
named  actinjr  editoi'. 


How  many  of 
your  readers 
are  in  a 
job  rut  ? 

Now  th(MC  is  d  now  weekly 
column  ttiat  helps  your  read- 
('is  disoovei  new  |ob  opportu¬ 
nities.  .  .  yives  them  piiactical 
)ob  hunting  tools.  .  .  tells 
them  how  others  have  suc- 
c/'SsUilly  changed  |ohs.  .  and 
offers  a  O  &  A  service.  Helfi 
your  readers  help  themselves 
with  entc'i  taininq  writing. 

“JOBS... 
how  to  do  what 
you  want  to  do” 

Written  by  famous  authoi,  ('ditor, 
reporter  and  columnist.  Robei  ta 
Roi'scti.  Write  for  more  data  to 
MSC  FEATURES,  INC. 

7b0  THIRD  AVENUE  ,  NY,  NY.  10017 
.  212  867  1112 


I'lioMAs  J.  Kki.i.ky,  who  recently  re- 
sifjned  as  advertisinj;  director, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, — to 
Knijrht-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  senior  account 
rejiresentative. 

♦  ♦  * 

M  ARK  M.  Mi  rray.  photofirapher  for 
the  Spri}igficld  (Mass.)  Ihiion  and 
Snndag  Repnhiica n — named  winner 
of  the  Richard  Russell  Memorial 
Fire  Photo  Contest  by  the 
Sprinjrfield  P’ire  Department  Pri¬ 
vates  Club. 

*  *  * 

Wii.i.iA.M  Dwioht  Jr.,  associate  iiub- 
lisher  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript — reelected  president  of 
the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association.  Qi  kntin  A.  Whittikr, 
treneral  manafjer,  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Daily  San — elected  chairman  of  the 
New  Eiifrland  Newspapers  Advertis- 
iiifi:  Bureau. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Gkokok  E.  Coniion,  Clereland  Plain 
Dealer  columni.st  and  author  of  the 
book,  “Stars  in  the  Water,”  a  story 
about  the  F^rie  Canal — honored  as 
one  of  the  Outstanding;  Ohioans  of 
the  Year. 

*  Xc  i|c 

Lkstkr  L.  Bridces.  managrer  of  the 
Chicago  Tribnne's  circulation  and 
editorial  promotion — appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  creative  division, 
formed  by  the  merjrer  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  creative  services  units. 
Charles  H.  Dale,  formerly  manag:er 
of  creative  .services,  become  assis¬ 
tant  managrer  of  a  creative  division. 
Robert  Twilling,  who  had  been  man- 
agrer  of  promotion  and  public 
relations — appointed  assistant 
marketing:  director  of  the  Tribune. 

*  ♦  ★ 

Richard  Lo.ng.  formerly  an  editor 
wMth  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Unio)i 
Leader  and  since  1970  managrer  of 
the  New  York  Times  Service — joined 
W\e Sanford  {F\a.)Kveni)ig  Herald  as 
editor. 

*  *  >|c 

Richard  L.  Stroit.  Washing:ton 
correspondent  of  the  Christ ia)i  Sci¬ 
ence  .Monitor  since  1923 — 

honored  with  the  Fourth  Estate 

.\ward,  the  only  prize  griven  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  National  Press  Club. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dr.  Nor.man  Morrlson.  46,  who  had 
responsibility  for  the  developement 
of  the  Harris  2500  video  editing: 
system — joined  Knig:ht-Ridder 
Newspapers  as  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  Morrison  has  been 
manag:er  of  operations  for  the  Eaton 
Corp’s  telecomputer  center  in  Cleve¬ 
land  for  the  past  14  months. 


news-people 


John  Mulligan,  reporter  for  AP — 
elected  president  of  the  Inner  Circle, 
an  org:anization  of  past  and  present 
New  York  political  reporters. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  J.  Gii.ho,  former  UPl 
bureau  chief  in  Providence,  R.l. — 
appointed  public  relations  director 
of  the  American  Red  Cross’  Euro¬ 
pean  area,  headquartered  in 
Stuttg:art. 

ifc  :fc  :)c 

Charle  E.  Perry,  president  of 
Florida  International  University, 
Miami — to  join  Downe  Communica¬ 
tions  on  January  1. 

♦  ♦  * 

To.m  Marqcadt,  27,  city  editor  of 
the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  l‘ress — 
promoted  to  manag:ing'  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding:  Tim  J.  McGcike.  who  has 
joined  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Ti }nes  as  managing'  editor. 
Donna  Leek,  a  reporter — named  city 
editor.  Richard  Westu  nd.  former 
editor  of  the  .Manistee  (Mich.) 
Ne ics-Advocate — appointed  news 
editor. 


Walter  McArthur,  assistant  city 
editor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union — 
named  readers’  representative 
there. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Floyd  Evans,  telegraph  editor,  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press — retiring 
after  50  years  in  journalism.  Bill 
Scott,  sports  editor,  succeeds  him. 

♦  *  * 

P.AT  Swartz,  classified  advertising 
manager,  Missoula  (Mont.)  Missonl- 
ian — in  charge  of  the  paper’s  new 
unified  advertising  dept.,  to  succeed 
Mike  Dawkins,  now  marketing  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Qnad-City  Times. 

?  «  Xi  i|< 

1  Jack  Barnes,  .Associated  Press 
J  aviation  writer — winner  of  the 
J.F.K.  Campus  Student  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Queensborough  Community 
1  College  of  the  City  University  of 
N.Y.  annual  writing  award. 

♦  ♦  * 

.  Walter  Hancock,  assistant  city 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times — named  city  circulation  man- 
1  ager.  He  succeeds  Ed  Harding,  who 
t  retired. 

,.  *  *  « 

[•  Ray  j.  Noonan — promoted  to  post 
of  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
1  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  suc- 
1  ceeded  as  city  editor  by  William  J. 
Feustel.  Succeeding  Feustel  is  Sue 
Ann  Wood  as  night  city  editor. 
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in  the  news 

Chi  ck  Stocki.,  28,  sports  writer  for  nr/\l 

the  White  Plaixn  (N.Y.)  Reporter-  VVCdvIy  QlUIJp 


Chi  ck  Stockk,  28,  sports  writer  for 
the  White  Plai)is  (N\Y.)  Reporter- 
Dispateh — promoted  to  sports 
editor. 

t  ^  * 

Michaki.  Sktti.k,  former  reporter 
and  sports  writer  for  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advoeate,  who  has  been 
supervising  the  sports  copy  desk  for 
the  Westchester-Rockland  News¬ 
papers — moved  up  to  editor  of 
Sportscope,  a  tabloid  section  di.stri- 
buted  in  Saturday  a.m.  editions. 

♦  *  * 

Jacqcks  i.k  Socri).  2,5,  a  staff  writer 
for  the  Mamaroneck  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Timen  since  197.‘) — named  New  York 
drama  critic  for  the  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers. 

^  itt  Hi 

Kathkrink  S.  Smith,  executive 
secretary-mana}>:er  of  the  Arizona 
Newspaper  Association — received 
the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Presidential  Award  of  Merit. 

♦  *  * 

Russki.i.  W.  Frkkiu  rc.  former 
Washinijton  bureau  chief  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune — appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Truckinj;  As¬ 
sociation. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Jimmy  V.  Hamilton,  a  production 
assistant  for  the  past  three  years — 
promoted  to  assistant  production 
manaprer  for  Memphis  Publishing 
Co.,  succeeding  Pktk  Wai.kkr,  who 
was  named  production  manager  of 
the  Evansville  Printing  Corp. 

Hi  if  Hi 

Ralph  Smith,  business  manager, 
Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner- 
Enterprise — promoted  to  general 
manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  Alkxandkr,  former  editorial 
w'riter  for  the  Charlotte  News — 
joined  the  GrccH.s‘/>oro  Daily  News  as 
associate  editor  and  editor  of  the 
editorial  page. 

Hi  Hi  H 

Emil  J.  Plkt,  previously  with  the 
Sacramento  Union — named  control¬ 
ler  of  the  Santo  Barbara  News- 
Press,  succeeding  Lloyd  R.  Gibbs, 
who  resigned  to  go  in  business  for 
himself. 

*  *  * 

Robkrt  Smith,  Lesher  Newspapers 
— elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  and  William  Miller, 
Riverside  Press  Enterprise — to 
president. 


George  P.  Roh,  former  circulation 
manager,  Jackson  (Mich.)  state  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Detroit 
News,  replacing  E.  H.  Howell,  who  ft,' 
will  retire  in  1976. 
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publisher 
heads  NNA 


William  E.  Branen,  publisher  of 
the  Burlington  (Wise.)  Standard 
Press,  was  elected  president  of  the 
7,000-member  National  Newspaper 
Association. 

Branen,  48,  was  elected  by  a  vote 
of  NNA  members  attending  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  9()th  Annual  Convention 
and  Trade  Show  held  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.  He  succeeds  Walter  W.  Grun- 
feld,  publisher  of  the  Marathon 
(N.Y.)  Independent. 

Branen  became  editor  of  the 
Standard  Press  in  19.5,‘l  after  serv¬ 
ing  for  two  years  as  a  reporter  on 
the  paper.  At  26,  he  held  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  state’s  youngest 
editor. 

Branen  became  publisher  of  the 
Standard  Press,  the  state’s  .second 
largest  community  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  in  1960.  Branen  also  owns  the 
Reedsbnrg  Times-Press,  Sank 
County  Media,  The  Reminder  of 
Sauk  County,  the  Poynette  Press, 
the  Westosha  Report  and  the  UV.s- 
tine  RepoU,  all  in  Wisconsin. 

Active  in  civic  organizations, 
Branen  was  named  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1962  as 
one  of  the  five  most  outstanding 
young  men  in  Wisconsin.  Branen 
also  served  as  home  secretary  and 
campaign  manager  for  former  U.S. 
Congressman  Henry  C.  Schadeberg. 

Branen  has  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Association’s 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  past  eight 
years.  He  has  served  as  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  treasurer,  and  last  year 
sei’ved  as  NN.4  vicepresident. 

George  Joplin,  publisher  of  the 
Somerset  (Ky.)  Commonwealth- 
Jotirnal,  was  elected  NNA  vice  pres¬ 
ident.  Harold  Hudson,  publisher  of 
the  Perryton  (Tex.)  Herald,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Joplin  as  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  treasurer. 


r'/fi/iH  tj/. 

Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 
20  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


Theodore  .4.  Serrill  continues  as 
NN.4  executive  vicepresident,  and 
William  G.  Mullen  continues  as  the 
association’s  secretary  and  general 
counsel. 


Hartford  Courant 
realigns  ad  execs 

Changes  have  been  announced  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  with 
November  1  I’etirement  of  adveilis- 
ing  director  Sidney  .4.  Kaplan. 

Robert  L.  St.  Martin,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  past  four 
years,  becomes  advertising  director; 
S.  Thomas  Leone,  research  and 
marketing  manager,  assumes 
newly-created  post  of  assistant  ad- 
vertisingdirector;  John  L.  Von  Deck, 
Jr.,  assistant  retail  advertising 
managei’,  becomes  retail  advertising 
manager;  Douglas  A.  Korner,  group 
supervisor,  is  named  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager;  John  J.  Bur¬ 
nett,  national  advertising  manager, 
becomes  research  and  marketing 
manager;  and  John  Krikorian, 
travel  advertising  manager,  is 
named  national  advertising  man¬ 
age  i'. 


NOTICE! 

STAMPS-CONHAIM'S 

ALL  NEW 
MINIATURE 
CUT  LIBRARY 

GOES  TO  PRESS! 
READY  SOON! 
BIGGER,  BETTER 
MORE  THAN  200  PAGES! 
MORE  THAN  8000  CUTS! 

The  Stamps-Conhaim  Miniature  Cut 
Library  available  soon  in  a  convenient 
and  durable  three-ring  binder.  In¬ 
cludes  tint  blocks,  background  screens 
and  everything  else  that  you  will  need 
for  your  small  ads,  classified  depart¬ 
ment  or  print  shop. 

Order  now. 

Write  or  contact  your  local 
Stamps-Conhaim  Representative. 

sew,  iiMc. 

20433  NORDHOFF  STREET 

Chatsworth,  California  9131 10 
PHONE:  (213)  882-7200 


Briefs 


Whitney  buys  into  12  papers 


A  majority  interest  in  the  Eaatoti  {\'ld.)Sfar  Demo¬ 
crat  and  11  weekly  new’spapers  in  Maryland  and  De¬ 
laware  has  been  acquired  by  Whitney  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  of  New'  York,  from  Tri-State  Publishing 
Co.,  Elkton,  Md.  The  owmers  of  Tri-State,  E.  Ralph 
Mo.stetter  and  Rodney  E.  Smith  will  retain  an  equity 
interest  in  the  group.  Smith  wdll  remain  as  general 
manager  and  serve  as  president.  The  weekly  papers 
in  the  transaction  are  the  Cecil  Whig  and  Democrat, 
Elkton,  .Md.;  Kent  Count g  Xcicn,  Chestertown,  Md.; 
Hag  Times,  Stevensville,  Md.;  Countg  Record,  Den¬ 
ton,  Md.;  Dorchester  \eu-s,  Cambridge,  Md.; 
Federalshn rg  (Md.)  Times;  Ijcader,  Seaford,  Del.; 
Laurel  (Del.)  State  Register;  Margland  I ndependent, 
EaPlata,  Md.;  and  St.  Marg's  Reaeon,  Leonardtown, 
Md.  Whitney,  a  privately-owned  company,  has  a 
minority  interest  in  Booth  New’S|)ai>ers  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Herald  Tribune,  and  owms  various  spe¬ 
cialty  magazines. 

*  *  + 

AT&T  seeks  higher  fees 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  has  filed  for  a 
rate  change  in  Telpak  charges  that  would  end  dis¬ 
counts  for  wire  services.  The  FCC  has  ordered  .AT&T 
to  remove  “unlawful  discrimination”  between  some 
private-line  rates  and  rates  for  Telpak  end-link  users. 
.At  the  same  time,  .AT&T  asked  the  FCC  to  curtail 
further  study  of  a  Bell  System  rate  schedule  for 
private-line  services — knowm  as  Hi-Lo  rates — and  to 
decide  the  rates'  legality  on  information  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  gathered. 

♦  ♦  * 

Another  Sunday  paper  for  Vermont 

The  Rutla)id  (Vt.)  Herald  and  liarre  Montpelier 
Times  Argus  published  a  Sunday  edition  on  October 
12.  Stephen  C.  Terry,  head  of  the  Burlington  bureau 
of  the  Times  .Argus,  is  editor  of  the  first  morning  daily 


in  Vermont  to  publish  7-days-a-w'eek.  The  Burlington 
Free  Press  began  publication  of  a  Sunday  edition  on 
October  26  (E&P,  .Aug.  2.‘1). 

♦  4c  4c 


Seek  dismissal  of  charges 

Lawyers  for  the  Ft.  Mifers  (Fla.)  \eu's-[*ress  argued 
(October  6)  that  N-P  reporter,  P''rances  1).  Williams, 
broke  the  state  wdre-tap  law  by  tape-recording  two 
conversations  wMthout  the  consent  of  the  persons 
taped.  The  lawyers,  Irwin  J.  Block  and  Dan  Paul, 
asked  a  circuit  judge  to  dismiss  the  felony  charges 
against  the  newspaper  on  the  grounds  that  tapes 
were  illegally  obtained  and  therefore  inadmissable  in 
court  or  investigatory  proceedings.  Block  also  argued 
that  the  state  prosecutor  had  failed  to  prove  that  the 
reporter  erased  the  tapes  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  ob.structing  a  sheriff  s  department  homicide  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  judge  said  he  would  rule  on  the  motion 
to  dismiss  sometime  this  week.  He  also  postponed  the 
trial  until  November  25. 

4c  4c  4c 

Memphis  wins  appeal 

The  U.S.  Court  of  .Appeals,  6th  circuit  (Cincinnati), 
has  overturned  a  lower  court  ruling  and  found  that 
the  Memphis  Publishing  Co.  was  not  guilty  of  religi¬ 
ous  discrimination  in  refusing  to  employ  a  Seventh 
Day  .Adventist.  The  suit  was  filed  in  1967  by  McCann 
L.  Reid  w'hen  he  applied  for  a  job  as  a  copyreader.  He 
said  he  could  not  work  on  Saturday  because  it  was  the 
sabbath  of  Seventh  Day  .Adventists.  The  paper  re¬ 
fused  to  hire  him  and  he  filed  action  against  the  com¬ 
pany.  Reid  is  now  employed  as  an  equal  employment 
opportunity  officer  in  Memphis.  Reid’s  attorney  said 
he  would  seek  a  rehearing  and  take  the  case  to  the  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court  if  necessary. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE 

Daily  over  150,000;  Sunday  over  105,000 
Represented  by  CWO  &  0 


Polaroid  reaps  benefits 
from  cO’Op,  NASA  hears 


The  marvel  of  instant  photo¬ 
graphy  is  a  phenomenon  long  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  corporate  name 
Polaroid.  The  marvel  of  newspaper 
advertising  is  a  phenomenon  that  is 
not.  But  it  should  be,  judging  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  William  Tim¬ 
mins,  Polaroid  district  manager. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Advertising  Sales  Associa¬ 
tion,  Timmins  explained  Polaroid’s 
highly  successful  dealer  ad  cam¬ 
paign  which  last  year  brought  9 
million  lines  of  advertising  into 
newspapers. 

“Local  retail  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  proven  way  to  move  the 
millions  of  cameras  and  packs  of 
film  through  to  ms.,  miss,  mr.  and 
mrs.  consumer.  Getting  these  ads  is 


wdiere  the  real  challenge  lies,”  he 
said. 

He  told  the  N.AS.A  members  that 
they  had  a  “common  goal — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  advertising  lineage.” 

“Together — you,  the  newspaper 
sales  people  and  the  Polaroid  sales 
people — can  accomplish  this  goal 
with  large  increases  annually,”  he 
added. 

Timmins  described  the  various  ad 
services  that  go  out  to  Polaroid 
dealers.  But  he  said,  many  prepared 
ads  from  his  company  aren’t  used  by 
the  dealer. 

Citing  dealer  preference  to  his 
own  advertising  style,  Timmins 
said,  “The  most  successful  way  of 
presenting  our  dealers  a  suggested 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Pension  law 

(Continued  from  page  If!) 


hoard  of  directors  and  company  of¬ 
ficers  may  be  held  liable  as 
fiduciaries  to  the  extent  that  they 
administer  the  plan  or  select  and/or 
'remove  the  desijynated  fiduciary. 

For  violations  of  prohibited  acts, 
Elrod  said,  the  penalty  may  he  from 
5^c  to  100%  of  the  losses.  A 
maximum  of  30%  of  net  worth  of  the 
company  could  be  exacted  as  a  non- 
deductible  excise  tax  for  loss  of  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  investments  at  the  time 
of  termination  of  a  plan. 

A  special  problem  of  publicity 
arises  under  the  law,  the  experts 
said.  In  one  case,  the  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  board  of  directors  may  re¬ 
sort  to  publici'/.inf?  their  objection  to 
actions  by  the  majority.  Glassberj; 


Polaroid 

(Continued  from  page 

ad  is  the  use  of  a  customized  ad  pre¬ 
sentation  laid  out  for  us  by  our  local 
newspaper  .  .  .  Nation  wide  over 
50%  of  our  dealer  ads  are  prepared 
by  the  local  newspaper.” 

But  team  effort  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and  newspapers  is  what  gen¬ 
erates  dealer  ad  results,  he  said. 
“The  most  dramatic  increase  in 
number  of  ads  and  ad  linage  in  my 
district  was  achieved  with  the 
Newark-  Star  Ledger.  In  1973,  they 
ran  100  ads  with  a  total  linage  of 
51,144.  92%  increase  in  number  of 

ads  and  a  208%  increase  in  the 
number  of  lines,  with  the  average 
ad  size  being  511  lines.” 

Tracing  the  marketing  plan  from 
national  sales  meeting  down  to  the 
presentation  before  newspaper 
sales  people,  Timmins  said  the  Star 
Ledger  was  able  to  come  up  with  its 
own  promotion  tie-ins  by  being 
aware  of  Polaroi<l’s  plans. 

Tbis  resulted  in  advertising  plus, 
Timmins  said,  for  both  Polaroid  and 
the  Star  Ledger.  “The  newspaper 
people  are  calling  on  previous  non¬ 
advertisers  of  Polaroid  products. 
They  know  our  programs  and  have 
been  extremely  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  new  business.”  He  said  the 
most  successful  co-op  ads  were 
those  banding  two  or  three  new  ad¬ 
vertisers  together  to  share  costs. 

He  also  talked  about  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  positioning  of  ads  on  con¬ 
secutive  right  hand  pages  to  stimu¬ 
late  both  sales  and  identity. 

• 

First  unit  in 

United  Press  International  has 
installed  at  the  Burlington  (la.) 
Hawk  Eye  the  first  Unifax  II  photo 
receiving  unit. 


asked  whether  this  might  induce 
dissidents  on  the  board  to  “run  to  the 
newspapers  with  charges  that  the 
majority  was  imprudent.” 

In  another  example,  Elrod  said  the 
act  calls  for  actuaries  to  include 
prospective  changes  in  pension 
plans  in  their  reports  which  are  not 
confidential.  If  a  publisher  were  con¬ 
templating  introduction  of  auto¬ 
mated  machinery  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  jobs,  the  actuarial  effect  on 
the  pension  plan  would  have  to  be 
reported  and  the  employe  group 
(union,  etc.)  would  have  this  infor¬ 
mation  in  advance  of  the  change. 

James  F.  Biggs,  another  partner 
in  the  Peat,  Marwick  firm  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  declared  “the  mischievous  lan¬ 
guage”  of  the  act  is  bound  to  cause 


problems  for  publishers  but  he  re¬ 
marked  there  is  a  paradox  in  the 
possibility  that  some  employers  will 
find  that  their  present  actuaries 
have  been  more  conservative  than 
the  law  allows. 

Biggs  also  assured  that  the  new 
law  permits  continuation  of  e.xcess 
benefit  plans  and  deferred  compen¬ 
sation  plans  for  a  select  group  of 
highly  paid  executives. 

Elrod  added  that  special  problems 
will  be  created  for  employe  stock 
ownership  plans,  diversification  of 
investment  portfolios  and  inter¬ 
related  deals  between  the  company 
and  the  fiduciary.  The  Labor  De¬ 
partment,  he  said,  will  deal  with 
these  questions  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  but  favors  class  appeals. 


What - 

do  you 

caUit? 

A  word  game  for  word  mongers 


It  is  often  surprising  to  find  out  how 
difficult  it  is  to  come  up  with  the  right 
name  for  what  appear  to  be  common¬ 
place  things. 

Like  the  item  on  the  right.  Suppose 
you  were  interviewing  a  person  smok¬ 
ing  such  a  pipe,  what  would  you  call 
it? 

Or,  what  about  the  machine  on  the 
left?  Suppose  you  had  to  describe 
such  a  machine  backfilling  dirt  around 
a  new  water  main.  What  would  you 
call  it?  The  proper  generic  name  is 
“track-type  loader,”  sometimes  called 
“crawler-loader”  or  “tractor-shovel.” 
Don’t  let  the  color  confuse  you.  Peo¬ 
ple  sometimes  assume  if  it’s  a  yellow 
tractor,  it  was  made  by  Caterpillar. 

Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  registered 


Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  These  Trademarks  should  only 
be  used  to  identify  our  products.  The 
list  includes  diesel  engines,  lift  trucks, 
scrapers,  off-highway  trucks  and 
track-type  loaders. 

We’d  appreciate  it  if  you  used  our 
name  only  where  it  properly  applies. 

Thank  you. 

As  for  the  pipe,  any  Sherlock  Holmes 
buff  will  tell  you  it’s  called  a 
“calabash.” 


CATERPILLAR 

Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors  •  Load¬ 
ers  •  Scrapers  •  Engines  •  Motor  Grad¬ 
ers  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


Caterpillar,  Cat  and  CB  are  Trademarhs  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Gannett  ad  executives  get 
‘buffet  of  sales  ideas’ 


By  Dan  Lionel 

The  followin^r  questions,  put  to 
Rieliard  L.  Hare,  Gannett  Co.’s  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  lesearch, 
were  desi}>:ned  to  provide  an  insijrht 
into  the  operation  of  the  j;i  oup’s  ad- 
veitisin}>:  set-up  and  to  afford  a 
frliinpse  into  the  coin])any’s  view  of 
what’s  ahead  for  newspaper  advei’- 
tisinjr. 

What  is  the  total  circulation  of 
(Jannett  newspapers? 

Taken  from  our  current  annual 
re])ort  for  1974,  Gannett  newspap¬ 
ers  have  an  averajre  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  2.2  million  in  ITl 
markets  .servinjj  a  population  area 
of  about  10  million.  Our  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  is  almost  1.6  million.  In 
1971,  one  of  every  28  daily  newsi)ap- 
ers  sold  in  the  United  States  each 
day  was  a  Gannett  newspaper. 

What  was  Gannett’s  total  ad  re¬ 
venue  in  1971? 

Our  total  ad  revenue  in  1974 
reached  $22.")  million.  Gannett’s  ad- 
veitisinj;  revenue  breaks  down  in 
the  follow'iii};  manner  with  629^  com- 
injr  from  local  retail,  2.')9{  from  clas¬ 
sified,  8%  from  national  and  5^f 
from  preprints  (Local  and  national). 

Is  there  any  effort  to  make  Gannett 
newspapers  uniform  in  format? 

1  am  answering  this  question  only 
from  the  advertisinjr  side  and  as- 
sumin}>:  you  are  talkiiifr  about  our 
participation  in  “ADS.”  We  have 
cooperated  wholeheartedly  with  the 
ANl’A  committee  that  was  headed 
by  Otto  Silha  fi  om  Minneapolis  and 
included  .M  N’euharth,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Gan¬ 
nett,  as  one  of  its  members.  The  in- 
foianation  i-equested  by  the  News¬ 
paper  .Advertisiiifr  Bureau  is  all  in 
their  computers  in  New'  York  with 
refjard  to  “ADS”  format  and  pro¬ 
duction  specifications  for  Gannett 
new’spapers.  I’resently,  the  Gannett 
new'spapers  break  dow'ii  w'ith  17  “A” 
format  new'spapers,  7  “B”,  0  “C”,  2 
“D”,  5  “E”  and  1  “F,”  with  tabloid 
new’spapers  on  Guam  and  in  the 
morninjr  in  Binjrhamton,  New  York. 
Some  of  our  new'spapers  are  in  a 
transitional  stajre  w'ith  some  Koinj; 
to  the  6-9-10  format  such  as  in 
Rochester,  New'  York  and  Salem, 
Orefron.  Some  of  our  newspapers  are 
influenced  by  the  major  newspapers 
in  a  metropolitan  area  and  what 
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format  chatifres  they  have  under- 
jrone.  Examples  would  he  Camden, 
New’  Jersey  which  w’ill  probably  so  6 
on  6  because  of  the  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  soins  that  particular 
format;  San  Bernardino,  California, 
w’hich  is  on  a  6  on  8  format  because 
of  the  /y0.s'  Aiifjelcs  Ti)nes;  and 
Salem,  Oreson,  w’hich  is  soins  6  on  9 
because  of  the  influence  of  Portland, 
Oreson. 

How  autonomous  are  Gannett  ad- 
vertisins  directors? 

Gannett  advertisins  directors  are 
very  autonomous  and  they  w'ork 
closely  as  a  part  of  the  operating 
team  of  department  heads  at  a 
siven  Gannett  new’spaper.  They  do 
have  the  added  benefit  of  total  ex- 
chanse  of  information  and  experi¬ 
ences  W’ith  similai'  size  newspapers 
throushout  our  si'ouj). 

The  overall  marketins  suidelines 
are  very  few’  with  primarily  a  buffet 
of  advertisins  sales  ideas  and  prac¬ 
tices  beins  outlined  at  various  meet- 
inss  and  in  various  communication 
ways.  The  advertising;  director  can 
adapt  and  use  those  best  attuned  to 
his  local  mai’ket  and  newspai)er. 
The  local  advertising;  director  can 
expect  help  w’hen  he  requests  it  on 
such  thin{;s  as  sales  problems,  sales 
promotion  ideas,  pricinj;  };uidance, 
help  with  chain  store  solicitation 
either  for  more  business  or  new  bus¬ 
iness  in  his  };iven  market,  and  ex¬ 
pertise  in  the  area  of  market  re¬ 
search  and  how’  to  use  it. 

The  bi{;{;est  factor  in  Gannett’s 
advertisinj;  sales  successes  has 
been  the  idea  of  sellinj;  the  total 
new’spaper  advertisinf;  potential 
and  tryinj;  to  increase  Gannett’s 
advertising;  share  in  a  {;iven  market 
place.  This  includes  .strong;  .sellin}; 
efforts  beint;  dii’ected  a};ainst  com- 
petinj;  media.  We  also  emphasize 
sellinj;  the  idea  of  usinj;  many  of  the 
advertisinj;  opportunities  available 
in  a  new’spaper  such  as  daily  adver- 
tisinj;,  Sunday  advertising,  display 
advertisinj;,  classified  advertising;, 
spot  position  and/or  repetitive  fre¬ 
quency  advertisements,  special  tv 
book  advertisements,  local 
magazine  advertisements  and  color 
and  preprint  availabilities. 

Explain  the  aims  and  functions  and 
current  status  of  the  GO  Team. 

The  marketing  division  is  headed 


Richard  L.  Hare 


by  Maurice  Hickey,  vice  president/ 
marketing:,  who  w’as  appointed  in 
July  to  succeed  J.  Wari’en  McClure 
w’ho  had  headed  the  marketinj;  divi¬ 
sion  for  four  years.  W’ithin  the  mar¬ 
keting;  division  there  is  an  advertis¬ 
ing;  director  (myselO;  a  circulation 
director,  Ronald  C.  Anderson;  a 
promotion  and  public  service  direc¬ 
tor,  Vincent  E.  Spezzano;  and  a 
full-time  artist,  Ron  Salerno. 

Keyinj;  just  to  w’hat  is  happeninj; 
in  the  advertising;  area  of  the  mar¬ 
keting;  division — a  hi};h  level  of 
communication  is  maintained  be¬ 
tween  the  Advertisinj;/Research  Di¬ 
rector  at  corporate  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  advertisinj;  direc¬ 
tors.  This  communication  is  main¬ 
tained  throu};h  personal  visits,  cor¬ 
respondence,  wats  line  communica¬ 
tion  and  {;eneral  ad  mailings,  nor¬ 
mally  on  a  monthly  basis.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  ref;ional  seminars 
held  W’ith  four  or  five  markets  being 
brought  together  because  of  geog¬ 
raphic  and/or  size  similarities. 
There  are  .scheduled  Gannett  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  INAE  annual  confer¬ 
ences  and  through  special  commit¬ 
tees  headed  by  various  advertising 
directors,  much  information  is  dis- 
.seminated.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
audio/visual  marketing  library 
which  contains  up-to-date  competi¬ 
tive  and  training  information. 

The  role  of  the  corporate 
Advertising/Research  Director  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  in  terms  of  hav¬ 
ing  additional  information  on  vari¬ 
ous  topics  W’hich  has  been  called 
from  extensive  contacts  throughout 
the  newspaper  advertising  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Gannett  Marketing  team  (GO 
Team)  traveled  extensively  for  four 
years  from  1971  to  1975  developing 
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the  marketin}?  expertise  in  the 
areas  of  advertising,  circulation  and 
promotion.  The  GO  Team  schedule 
included  various  phases  which 
be}?an  with  a  market  orientation 
and  first  rounds  of  meetintjs  at  each 
of  the  Gannett  markets  where  indi¬ 
vidual  staff  sessions  were  held  with 
advertisinjj,  circulation  and  promo¬ 
tion  people.  The  first  phase  was  re¬ 
peated  a  .second  time  so  that  there 
was  follow-up  action  stemming  from 
the  initial  visits.  These  initial 
phases  included  the  utilization  of 
video  tape  equipment  for  role  play 
selling.  The  thrust  of  the  initial 
phases  of  the  marketing  program 
dealt  with  Gannett  opportunities 
both  in  terms  of  sales  and  career 
advancement  opportunities.  In  the 
next  phase,  I’egional  airport  tyi)e 
meetings  were  developed  whereby 
four  or  five  markets  were  pulled 
together  because  of  geographic  and 
circulation  size  similarities,  and 
ideas  were  exchanged  again  be¬ 
tween  advertising,  circulation  and 
proniotion  people.  At  present  we 
continue  to  use  the  regional  meet¬ 
ing  approach  and  plan  to  do  so  in 
1976. 

What  in  your  opinion  is  the  outlook 
for  the  long-run  for  television  versus 
newspapers;  for  inserts  in  newspap¬ 
ers;  and  for  newspaper  rates? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  television 
is  growing  increasingly  interested 
in  developing  local  retailer  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars.  This  pressure  is  coming 
from  chain  ownership  of  stations 
like  the  CBS  group,  from  the  TV 
Bureau  itself,  and  from  individual 
aggressive  television  stations.  We, 
like  other  aggressive  newspaper 
companies,  are  trying  to  arm  our 
people  with  the  best  facts  to  combat 
television  and  to  push  the  strengths 
of  newspaper  advertising.  We 
utilize  the  FCC  local  broadcast  re¬ 
venue  figures  to  show  the  potential 
dollars  that  are  being  lost  in  our 
markets — this  material  is  distri¬ 
buted  to  our  advertising  directors. 
We  incorporate  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  anti-tv  presenta¬ 
tions  into  our  overall  training  prog¬ 
rams  and  we  have  available  in  our 
Audio/Visual  Library  the  standard 
tv  presentations  that  the  Bureau 
has  developed  to  increase  know¬ 
ledge  of  tv  advertising  and  also  to 
sell  against  it  more  wisely. 

With  regard  to  newspaper  inserts, 
we  like  others  have  seen  the  vast 
growth  taking  place  in  preprint  in¬ 
serts  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  attempts  by  major  retailers  to 
control  their  costs;  to  build  in  better 
control  at  their  corporate  head¬ 
quarters;  and  to  better  utilize  a 
very  effective  roto  or  offset  preprint 
program.  For  the  immediate  future 


w’e  do  not  see  a  lessening  of  in¬ 
terests  in  inserts  and  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  remain  highly  competi¬ 
tive  with  all  other  distribution 
methods.  W'e  are  offering  much 
greater  flexibility  in  our  zoning  of 
preprints  and  on  the  number  of  days 
of  the  week  that  we  offer  preprint 
service. 

Certainly  the  last  18  months  have 
seen  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
rates  for  newspaper  advertising  ac¬ 
ross  the  country.  Undoubtedly,  part 
of  this  came  about  as  a  reaction  to 
the  various  economic  phases  that 
we  and  other  newspapers  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  in  the  early  ’7()s.  The  price 
controls  probably  created  an  un¬ 
realistic  and  unexpected  ballooning 


Ross  U.  Porter,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shawnee  (Okla.)  Newn- 
Star,  was  visiting  Carol  Channing  in 
her  dressing  room  in  Oklahoma  City 
and  noticed  several  cartoons  that 
her  son,  Channing  (Chan)  Lowe  had 
done. 

They  had  been  done  for  the  Wil¬ 
liams  College  newspaper — Chan 
gi'aduated  from  Williams  last  June. 

Porter  liked  Chan’s  work  and 
happened  to  be  in  need  of  a  car¬ 
toonist  and  illustrator  for  a  special 
biennial  edition.  Made  up  of  12  sec¬ 
tions,  each  needed  a  cover  of  its 
own. 

The  paper  recently  was  converted 
to  a  4-color  offset  process  and  Porter 
wanted  to  exploit  it  to  the  full.  In 
light  of  Lowe’s  training  in  hand 
lithography  Porter  considered  him 
the  man  he  wanted. 

Lowe  said  the  paper  gave  him 
“what  many  cartoonists  struggle 
for  years  to  gain  from  their 
editors — complete  freedom  of  edito¬ 
rial  content,  choice  of  format’’  and 
all  the  other  things  that  go  into  il¬ 
lustrating  and  cartooning. 

Lowe  says  he  particularly  enjoys 
drawing  strip  cartoons  and  design¬ 
ing  color  covers  for  supplements. 
He’s  looking  forward  to  next  spring 
and  the  News-Star’s  Bicentennial 
edition,  which  will  involve  more 
color  work. 

Lowe  discovered  his  interest  in 
cartooning  at  Harvai-d  School  in  Los 
Angeles  by  doing  caricatures.  He 
improved  his  draftmanship  at  Sher¬ 
borne  school  in  England,  then  con¬ 
tributed  a  weekly  strip  to  Williams 
and  Smith  College  newspapers. 

He  was  “commissioned”  for  his 
first  professional  job  when  he  was 


of  prices  in  1974  and  197,5,  brought 
about  also  by  the  extreme  increase 
in  newsprint  costs.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  1976  newspaper  advertising  pric¬ 
ing,  while  undoubtedly  going  up, 
can  go  up  less  frequently  and  at  a 
lesser  amount  percentagewise  than 
in  the  past  two  years.  However, 
with  continued  increases  expected 
in  newsprint  and  other  cost  areas,  it 
is  imperative  that  newspaper  pric¬ 
ing  be  maintained  at  the  proper  pro¬ 
fit  level. 

We  are  expanding  many  of  our 
advertising  departments  in  the  area 
of  copy  and  layout  so  that  our  over¬ 
all  advertising  presentations  can  he 
better  and  our  advertiser’s  ads  can 
be  more  effective. 


Chan  Lowe 

asked  to  do  a  cai’icature  of  his  ac¬ 
tress  mother  for  the  cover  of  the 
Chicago  Sntt-Tiniea  Sunday  enter¬ 
tainment  supplement.  Then,  after 
Porter  saw  some  of  his  work,  which 
his  mother  carries  around  with  her, 
Chan  was  on  his  way. 


30th  birthday 

Carlos  Andres  Perez,  president  of 
Venezuela,  attended  a  party  (Oc¬ 
tober  23),  celebrating  the  30th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Carsicas  Daily 
Journal,  the  only  English-language 
daily  of  the  country.  Before  joining 
the  party  at  the  Daily  Journal’s 
plant,  Perez  honored  president- 
dii’ector  Jules  Walman  and  five  of 
his  assistants  with  official  decora¬ 
tions. 


Editor  discovers  cartoonist 
whiie  visiting  back  stage 
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Vince  Spezzano  Joseph  T.  Lyons 


Vince  Spezzano  named 


publisher 

ApiJointnuMits  of  two  now  ))ul)- 
lishers  of  (laiiiiett  Co.,  Inc.  news- 
paptM's  in  Floi  ida  weic  announced 
i)y  Allen  H.  Neuliaith,  president 
and  chief  e.xecutive  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  n'l  oup  of  .")(»  daily  newsj)ai)ers. 

Joseph  T.  Lyons,  48,  was  named 
|)uhlisher  of  the  olLOdO-circulation 
Fort  Mjfcrs  Xcirs-Frcss,  succeedinj? 
Chesley  F.  I’ei'ry,  (55,  who  continues 
as  president  of  the  News-Press  Puh- 
lishinj*’  Co. 

Vince  Spezzano,  49,  diiector  of 
(Jannett’s  cor|)orate  jjromotion  and 
public  service,  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Lyons  as  ijuhlishei'  of  the 
51,000  circulation  TODAY  at  Cocoa 
and  pi’esident  of  Cape  Publications, 
Inc.,  which  includes  TOD.AY  and 
two  weekly  newspapers  in  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Space  Center  ai’ea. 

Neuharth  said  that  as  jiresident 
of  the  New.s-I*i-ess  comiiany,  Pei-ry 
will  continue  to  handle  Gannett 
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Of  TODAY 

corjiorate  mattcM  s  and  community 
affairs  in  Southwest  Florida.  Perry 
Joined  the  News-Press  45  years  an'o 
as  hookkeejier  and  was  aitjiointed 
ji'enei  al  manajj:er  in  1947  and  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  in  197.4. 

Lyons  joined  TODAY  in  January, 
19()(5,  when  the  new  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  was  heinjj'  launched,  after  ad- 
vertisinn'  work  on  newsj)a|)ers  in 
Philadelphia  and  St.  Petershui'U'.  In 
19(59,  he  was  ai)|)ointed  tieneral 
manager  for  Gannett  operations  in 
Brevard  ('ounty  and  was  inomoted 
to  imhlisher  of  TOD.AY  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cajie  Publications,  Inc.  in 
November,  197.4. 

Spezzano,  49,  joined  Gannett  in 
1955  as  a  reporter  on  the  Rochenter 
Tiviea-Uniou.  He  covered  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics  until  19(54,  when 
he  was  named  director  of  public  ser¬ 
vice  and  research  for  the  Gannett 
Rochester  Newspapers.  He  also  as¬ 
sisted  in  TOD.AY’s  founding*'.  Spez¬ 
zano  was  in  omoted  to  his  corporate 
position  in  1971  and  is  a  foi’iner  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  .Association. 

• 

Barrett  named 

The  appointment  of  William  R. 
Barrett  as  assistant  mana}j:in>i: 
editor  of  United  Press  Inteimational 
was  announced  by  Paul  G. 
Eberhart,  manafjin^  editor.  Bar¬ 
rett,  54,  will  be  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  operations.  These  in¬ 
clude  preparations  for  the  national 
political  conventions,  UPFs  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  News  Election 
Service  board  of  manafjers,  person¬ 
nel,  budgets  and  editorial  coor¬ 
dinator  for  UPPs  nationwide  elec¬ 
tronic  editing  system. 


Low  profit  margin 
cited  by  publisher 

The  Iian(/()r  (Me.)  .Wif'.s  informed 
its  readei’s  Octobei-  11  that  the 
after-tax  pi'ofits  of  the  paper  in  1974 
was  4.59'f  as  compared  to  8.5^/{  for  14 
j)ublicly-owned  newspapers  and 
129f  for  papers  in  the  News’  circula¬ 
tion  Ki’oup  (75,000). 

The  News,  which  was  respondinj>' 
to  a  pi'ess  critique  by  Gov.  James  B. 
Lonn'ley  to  the  Portland  Rotary 
Clid)  on  October  4,  said  the  low  pro¬ 
fit  of  the  paper  is  not  “because  of 
poor  manauement,  but  because  the 
News  devotes  more  funds  and  more 
space  to  support  moi’e  news,  moie 
pi’ofessional  staff  and  moie  staff 
coverage.” 

The  point-by-i)oint  respon.se,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  editor  and  publisher 
Richai’d  K.  Warren  and  members  of 
his  staff,  said  the  News  paitl  “over 
.$220,000”  in  1974  for  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures,  news  services. 

The  paiiei’  said  it  jiays  rejKnters 
and  photofi'i'aiihei’s  $174  a  week  to 
stall,  with  no  experience;  six-month 
increments  increasing  the  salary  to 
$2(54  weekly  after  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Some  40^^  of  the  staff 
draw  more  than  this  scale,  the 
newsjiaper  said.  Applications  for 
editorial  positions  average  12  a 
week  year  round,  and  come  from  all 
over  the  U.S.,  the  jiajier  stated. 
Yearly  turnover  has  averaged  dur- 
inji:  the  last  5  years  less  than  2'7( ,  it 
reported. 

The  Governor  in  his  addi-ess  cited 
staff  turnover,  low  salaries  and  in- 
exjierience  as  causes  of  a  poor  news 
product. 


Gov’t  affairs  articles 
win  recognition 

In  the  first  year,  the  National 
Civil  Service  League  has  made 
awai’ds  for  reportint*'  of  Government 
affairs,  the  winners  are;  Robert  C. 
.Adams,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch , 
and  Inderjit  Badhwar  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Times. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
NCSL  President  Mortimer  M.  Cap¬ 
lin,  who  said  the  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  October  29  in  the  reception 
center  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In¬ 
surance  Corporation  in  Washington. 

Adams  is  being  honored  for  40 
stories  documenting  abuses  of  the 
merit  system  in  government  de¬ 
partments  and  Badhwar  for  break¬ 
ing  a  number  of  stories,  including 
that  of  a  patronage  ring  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration. 
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Photogs  win 
awards  from 
Inland  groups 

Photojji’aplt^i’s  fi’om  10  states  and 
rei)resentin}>'  .‘lO  newspapers  weiv 
the  recipients  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association’s  lloth  annual 
news  pictures  contest. 

Announcement  of  the  awards  to 
44  photofi'raphei’s  was  made  by  Dr. 
Richard  G.  Gray,  chaii’man,  Indiana 
University  depaitment  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  which  sponsored  the  con¬ 
test. 

Before  the  awards  were  presented 
slide  films  of  the  winninji’  entides 
were  shown,  in  color  and  black  and 
white.  The  contest  di’ew  more  than 
1,400  entries  fiom  newspapers  in 
the  Midwest,  Rocky  Alountain 
States  and  mid-Canada. 

Top  honors  went  to  James  Baird, 
Kast  St.  IjOidx  (111.)  Met  ro-Eaat 
.Journal,  for  his  photo  “The  People's 
Choice.”  (K&P,  Oct.  25).  The  picture 
shows  a  tidumphant  candidate  on 
election  ni{>ht.  It  was  named 
sweej)stakes  winner  (best  of  show). 
Comment  by  judg'es;  “All  the  little 
thinjts  woi'k  toj>‘ethei‘.  No  distrac¬ 
tions.  All  ad  information  to  the 
election  story.  Just  nothinf>‘  to 
chaiifie  in  that  pictuie." 

John  H.  White,  Chiau/o  DoHji 
Xeie.'t,  took  best  of  division  honors 
for  his  entry  “Rescue  1  Crash  Vic¬ 
tims."  His  photo  was  named  best 
submitted  by  a  full-time  photof>- 
rapher  on  a  newspapei-  of  more 
than  5(),()0()  circulation. 

Two  other  best  of  division  winners 
were  Michael  Brown,  Andetsaii 
(]nd.)  Ddilj/  linllethi  for  his  picture 
“KKK  (Ku  Klux  Klan)  Tradition.  His 
division  was  the  class  of  photot*- 
raphers  whose  work  on  the  news¬ 
paper  is  combined  with  another  job 
such  as  I’eporter-photofi’rapher,  foi‘ 
newspaj)ei’s  of  15,000  circulation  or 
more;  Grejr  Thomas,  Wash  i n(/ton 
(Ind.)  T i nien-He r(tl<l  for  "Swim 
Meet.”  His  division  was  for  the  same 
l)artial  time  i)hotoj>’  as  above,  hut  foi’ 
newspapers  of  less  than  15,000  cii'- 
cLilation. 

In  the  color  photo  division,  open  to 
all  newsi)apers,  rejitirdless  of  size, 
Ei'win  Gehhard,  .Miliv(tnkee  (Wis.) 
.Jottrtial,  took  first  place  with  his 
“National  Hijih  School  Rodeo. 

The  .Minneai)oli.s  (Minn.)  Trihioie 
topped  the  newsi)aper  entries  for 
best  use  of  ))ictures  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  news  or  feature  story.  The 
pictui'e:  “Africa,  Let>aoy  of 

Drought.” 

Most  used  adjectives  for  winners 
by  the  judji’es  were  "simple  and 


clean,”  whether  a  slim  ballet 
dancer,  fjymnast  or  a  powerful  bas¬ 
ketball  pro,  firefifi'hters,  a  balloon 
race,  a  swim  meet,  an  elevated  i-ail- 
road  wi-eck,  or  kids  on  a  porch. 

The  judfi'es  said  they  were  en- 
courapied  that  the  reporter- 
lihotofirajihers  did  so  well.  It  means 
that  writers  are  understanding- 
more  about  jihotouraphy,  and 
editors  are  usinji-  photography  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever;  the  contest  hears  this 
out,  they  said. 

In  all  the  catej>-ories  the  judges 
were  interested  in  the  picture  titles. 


All  advertisers  should  receive  eipial 
treatment.  .Advertise  your  rates." 

-As  a  furtlier  precaution.  Wood 
said,  don’t  allow  incentive  plans  to 
result  in  salesmen  concerninji- 
themselves  with  the  profitability  of 
different  rates.  They  should  he 
promoting'  rates  and  space  that  will 
assure  the  advertiser  the  best  re¬ 
sults. 

Stickinji'  to  old  rate  inci-ease  prac¬ 
tices,  Wood  concluded,  will  “warp 
your  rate  schedules  so  they  bear  no 
relation  to  what  you’re  trying-  to  ac¬ 
complish,  profit-wise  or  space-wise 
or  in  terms  of  advertisinjj-  mix  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers." 

Thurman  R.  Bierce  Jr.,  vicejnesi- 
dent  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
complained  that  .ADS  (.Advertisinf>- 
Dimension  Standards)  hasn’t  done 
enoug:h  to  alleviate  the  confusion 
and  extra  production  expenses  in 
advertisinfi'  agencies  that  place  copy 
in  newspapers.  There  are  still  214 
varyint>-  formats  and  an  agency 
must  prepare  at  least  three  dif¬ 
ferent  sets  of  materials  to  reach  a 
major  list  of  iiajiers  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  Bierce  said. 

.An  IXCb’O  member,  Stanley  M. 
Barnicoat,  systems  director  for  the 
P roridence  (R.l.)  Joii rtuil  and  Hiille- 
ti)i,  has  been  a  leader  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  obtain  more  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  formats  as  newspajiers  use 
narrower  widths  of  newsprint.  He 
predicted  a  lar{>e  number  of  papers 
will  conform  to  one  of  the  six  basic 
formats  of  .ADS  within  the  year. 

Economies  in  compact  format 

Several  controllers  hailed  the 
economies  that  their  papers  have 
realized  by  adoj)tin}>-  the  compact 
format.  In  the  case  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  production  vicepresident 
Wayne  Berry  said  the  forecast  of  a 
net  annual  saving  of  $2.8  million  in 
newsprint  expense  was  right  on 
target  for  the  first  six  months.  The 
Tribune  has  cut  from  a  59-inch  web 
to  a  56-inch  web  with  6  columns  for 


They  said  they  feel  that  words  and 
pictures  go  together  in  communica¬ 
tions.  They  advised  photograiihers 
they  are  "sadly  mistaken"  if  they 
believe  that  pictures  can  stand 
alone  without  words. 

In  electing  Ralph  S.  Roth, 
vicepi-esident  production,  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers,  .Miami,  b’la.  as 
new  president  of  Inland,  the  mem- 
bei-ship  also  cho.se  Davis  I’.  .Merwin 
publisher,  lilootNi nfjton  (HI.)  Paii- 
tii()r(iph,  first  vicepresident  and 
next  president-elect,  beginning  in 
October,  1976. 


editoi'ial,  9  columns  for  ads  and  10 
columns  for  classified. 

The  cost  of  converting  the 
Tribune’s  i:>:!  press  units  with  21 
foldei's  was  $2  million  and  took  a 
year  to  comi)lete.  Beri  y  said. 

.A  saving  of  $750,000  on  the  news- 
pi'int  bill  of  the  M i tniea pol is  Star 
and  Trihioie  was  rei)orted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Beattie,  tieasuier,  who 
commented  that  advei  tisei  s  genei  - 
ally  are  plea.sed.  The  user  of  small 
space,  he  said,  is  especially  happy 
with  the  new  format  because  he 
gains  in  page  dominance. 

“.An  advertiser,"  Beattie  said,  “is 
more  concerned  with  domimuice  of  a 
page  than  he  is  with  the  number  of 
s(piaie  inches  of  his  ad.  Some  mea¬ 
sure  of  dominance  pei-  dollar  should 
be  viewed  as  a  major  comi)onent  of 
advertising  format  efficiency. 

“In  the  6  column  foiniat  one  fat 
column  inch  costs  more  than  one 
skinny  column  inch  but  the  adver¬ 
tiser  gets  the  same  proportion  of  a 
page  and  hence  the  same  results  foi- 
his  dollai-.’’ 

.Advertising  art  diiectors  of  de¬ 
partment  stoies  have  adapted  to 
the  new  format  as  a  more  effective 
sales  vehicle,  accoi-ding  to  Donald  S. 
Maxwell,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Los  A)i(jeles  Times.  Since  going  to 
the  55-inch  web,  with  6  column 
editorial  pages,  8  column  display 
and  9  column  classified,  the  Times 
has  been  absorbing  the  expense  of 
copy  conversions  to  the  tune  of 
about  $600  or  $400  a  week  but. 
Maxwell  observed,  this  is  a  minor 
item  when  a  saving  of  $5  million  a 
yeai-  is  being  made  in  newsprint 
costs. 

If  there  is  a  widespread  move 
among  major  dailies  to  adopt  a  for¬ 
mat  more  acceptable  to  the  big  ad¬ 
vertisers,  Maxwell  said  he  believed 
the  Los  .Angeles  Times  would  go 
along.  The  management  of  the 
paper,  he  said,  feels  that  its 
pioneering  in  the  compact  page  was 
evolutionary,  not  revolutionary. 


Break  with  ad  rate  traditions 

(Continued  froyn  page  .9) 
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Women’s  group 
in  favor  of 
cross  ownership 

Women  In  (’ommunications,  Inc., 
in  resjjonso  to  a  FtMlci'al  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  ban  on  Joint 
owntM  ship  of  ne\vspa|HM-  and  l)i’oad- 
cast  ijitcMcsts  in  the  same  city,  pa.s- 
.sed  a  lesolution  sayinp,’ Joint  ownei’- 
ship  does  not  necessarily  stifle  di- 
ver.se  prouramminu'  nor  does  com¬ 
petition  automatically  p,nai'antee  a 
variety  of  viewpoints  oi’  fail’  iiresen- 
tation. 

This  resolution,  amony’  others, 
was  passed  at  the  i:h’d  annual  WKT 
national  meetinji'  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
October  !t-12. 

Kay  Lockridji’e,  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  chairman  of  the  orjiani- 
zation  and  editorial  consultant  from 
Xew  York  City,  sulimitted  the  re¬ 
solution  on  Joint  ownei  ship.  Her  re¬ 
solution  said  that  such  ownerships 
may,  in  fact,  “he  of  economic  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  survival  of  the  news¬ 
paper  involved”;  that  “the  impor¬ 
tant  thiny’  is  that  the  news  is  j>iven 
as  equitably  and  objectively  as  pos- 
sible  regardless  of  ownership  and 
that  readers  and  viewers  make 
their  opinions  known,  thereby 
safekeepinf>’  such  objectivity.” 

To  oppose 

“Snell  ownershii),  present  and  fu¬ 
ture,  sliould  be  Judu’ed  individually 
on  its  own  merits,”  the  resolution 
says.  It  calls  on  the  ToOO-member 
orji’anization  to  announce  their  oil- 
position  to  FCC  procedures  indi¬ 
vidually.  The  FCC  has  ordered  Ki 
present  Joint  ownerships  broken  iqi 
by  IDSO.' 

.Another  lesolution  protests  the 
proposed  FCC  chanp:es  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  action  rule.  The  new  rule  no 
loiifi’er  would  reipiire  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  with  fewer  than  Ifi  fidl-time 
employes  to  make  reports  to  the 
F(iual  Em))loyment  Ojiiiortunity 
Commission,  submit  p:oals  or  time¬ 
tables  for  hirinp,’  women  and 
minorities  nor  be  subject  to  iienal- 
ties  in  these  areas.  The  resolution 
calls  for  WlCl  members  and  chaii- 
ters  to  wi’ite  the  FCC  secretary  and 
ask  Confi’ress  to  pressure  the  KKOC 
to  whittle  down  its  1  OO.OOO-case 
backlofi’. 

WICI  delegates  idso  passed  a  re¬ 
solution  i’ep,isterinn’ “fervent  opposi¬ 
tion”  to  anothei’  increa.se  in  .second 
class  postal  rates  and  called  for  pas¬ 
sable  of  clearly-defined  copyriji’lit 
lejrislation  levisinbi’ the  llHib  federal 
law. 


No  titles  urned 

Droppinji:  all  reference  to  social  ti¬ 
tles  such  as  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss  was 
sujin’ested  to  the  Associated  Fi’ess- 
United  Pi’ess  International 
stylebook  revision  committee.  WICI 
asks  that  only  last  names  he  u.sed  in 
the  case  of  men  oi’  women  unless 
pertinent  to  the  story. 

Awards  presented 

Clai’ion  .Awai’ds,  jiiven  annually 
by  WICI  for  outstandinji’  communi¬ 
cations  in  pi’int  and  bi’oadcast 
media  were  also  piesented  at  the 
national  meetinji’.  Ten  first  idace 
awai’ds  and  12  honoi  able  mentions 
wei’e  bi’iven  out  by  Marjiaret  Cooper, 
chaii’  of  the  national  comi)etition 
who  is  vicein-esident  of  LinMar 
.Associates,  at  a  Clai  ion  luncheon. 

The  thii’d  annual  contest  had 
thi’ee  division;  women's  I’iji’lits,  the 
envii’onment  and  community  ser¬ 
vice.  Cay  1‘ari’ish  Smith,  writer- 
pi’oducer  for  KATA’  in  Si)rinbi’titdd, 
Mo.,  I’eceived  an  honorable  mention 
in  all  three  for  hei’  documentary  en¬ 
tries.  Winners  in  women’s  lijilits 
weie  first  places  to  Rcdlxiok 
MdfUiz'niv  for  two  articles:  “How  to 
Fiji’lit  for  the  Credit  That  Is  Due 
A’ou,"  by  Bess  Myerson,  and  “Out 
fi’om  Undei’ — .A  Majoi’  Report  on 
Women  Today”  by  Susan  Kdmisten. 
First  place  to  WWDC  .AM-FM  Radio, 
Silver  Spiiiibis,  .Md..  for  a  radio 
series,  “The  Lady’s  Not  Home,” 
about  eibi’ht  women  in  the 
Washinbiton  area  who  .soujiht  ecjual 
Job  consideration  in  fields  usually 
dominated  by  men.  .Also  first  place 
to  A'icki  Monks,  of  KWTA’,  Oklahoma 
City,  for  a  television  documentary, 
“.A  Door  to  Which  1  Had  No  Key,” 
about  the  problems  of  women’s  i)ris- 
ons  in  Oklahoma.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion  to  Redbook  foi’  an  article,  “Bil¬ 
lie  Jean,  the  Brooklyn  Dodbi’ei  s  and 
.Me,”  a  di.scussion  of  the  women  in 
major  si)orts,  by  Ciace  Lichten¬ 
stein. 

On  equal  opportunity 

Honoi  able  mention  to  the  Wotiuni 
Ldir  Rd/toiier  for  series  on  “Eipial 
Employment  Oppoi  tunity”  concern- 
inji’  women’s  lejial  fiu’ht  for  eipial 
(qiportunity ;  another  to  Shirley 
A’aubi’hn  Robson,  inoducer  at 
WT()R-T\’  in  Washiiifiton,  D.C.  for 
“That  Girl’s  Beyond  Control,”  about 
bi’irls  turned  over  to  Juvenile  courts; 
another  to  Eunice  We.st,  WCA’B-TA’, 
Boston,  for  “A’our  Place  and  Mine.” 
based  on  femini.st  pei’sjiective  on  at¬ 
titudes  and  chanbi’inbi’  roles  in  soci¬ 
ety. 

There  were  one  first  place  and 
three  honorable  mention  winners  in 
the  division  of  environment.  P’ir.st 
place  to  Jane  Daujiherty,  staff  wri¬ 


ter  at  the  St.  Pvidvxhd  I  d  (P''la.) 
Tinu’H,  for  a  siiibrle  article  on  the 
fiji’ht  of  two  elderly  peojile  to  pre- 
.serve  an  island  besieged  liy  careless 
develoiiers.  And  honorable  mention 
to  Louise  A.  Purrett,  public  infor¬ 
mation  sjiecialist  for  the  p]nviron- 
mental  Research  Laboratories  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  .Atmos¬ 
pheric  .Administration,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  foi’  article,  “Parachutes, 
Windmills  and  Rivers  in  the  Sea.” 

Winners  in  Community  Sei’vice 
Division:  first  places  to  Shirley 
Bonnem,  Philadelphia,  foi'  public  re¬ 
lations  camiiaibi'n.  ".A  Hospital  On 
the  Move,”  and  to  Marjiaret  Moore 
for  a  newsjiaper  series  in  the  lu- 
(lidddiidlis  .W’irs,  “.A  Child  Is  Cry- 
inb>’.”  on  child  abuse;  to  Jaccpiie 
Crist,  dii  ector  of  KGW  Radio  public 
affairs  deiiartment,  Portland,  Ore., 
for  “Speakinji’  Freely:  .A  Case  of 
Rape.”  “Status  of  Women.”  and 
“Men’s  Consciousness.”  .And 
another  first  to  Christine  Lund  of 
K.ABC-T\’  news.  Los  .Aiibieles,  for 
“Breast  Cancel’  and  A’ou,”  and  to 
Herb  Levy  of  KROX-T\’,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  for  “.A  Reason  to  Remember,” 
about  the  evacuation  of  .lajianese 
.Americans  during’  the  war.  Honora¬ 
ble  mention  to  A’irginia  Butts,  vice- 
president  for  public  relations  and 
public  affairs  of  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  for  a  campaign  on 
“Lincoln  Park  Zoo  Week.”  .Another 
to  Marcianne  Miller,  jiroducer  at 
KTTA’,  Los  .Angeles,  for  series,  “The 
.Alcoholic  Women.” 


Annual  awards 

(Coiitidued  from  pdge  11) 

The  annual  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  school  of  Journalism  award 
went  to  the  smallest  newspaper 
ever  to  be  so  honored — the  Cherokee 
(la.)  Ddilif  Times  for  distinguished 
community  service. 

The  award  is  made  annually  to  an 
Inland  member.  The  paper  was  rec¬ 
ognized  for  its  .Adult  Education 
Cour.ses  and  h'orum  to  upgrade  the 
understanding  of  Cherokee’s  citi¬ 
zens.  Publisher  Tom  Miller  accepted 
a  trojiby  on  behalf  of  the  paper. 

Judges  were  imjires.sed  that  the 
Timeseffort  lent  something  extra  to 
what  a  newsjiaper  can  give  to  a 
community.  Through  its  efforts,  the 
Times  was  able  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  public  awareness  of  pertinent 
issues  such  as  government, 
economics,  education,  and  com¬ 
munications.  The  Times  organized 
the  forums.  Miller  imt  them  into  ac¬ 
tion,  arranging  the  inograms  and 
giving  them  outstanding  coverage, 
the  Judges  said. 
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New  Hampshire  newsprint 
mill  goes  back  on  stream 


When  the  New  England  Pulp  & 
Paper,  Inc.  mill  starts  making  news¬ 
print  on  November  8,  recycling  wdll 
be  given  a  boost,  papermaking  will 
return  to  the  northern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  town  of  Lincoln  after  having 
ceased  almost  a  year  ago,  newspaper 
publishers  in  the  northeastern  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  will  have  a 
new  domestic  source  of  paper,  and  75 
miles  of  abandoned  railroad  will  be 
back  in  use,  serving  the  mill  and  New 
Hampshire  towns  along  its  track  be¬ 
tween  Lincoln  and  Concord. 

Rust  Engineering  Co.  is  currently 
completing  a  $1.0  million  project  to 
modernize  and  convert  two  of  the 
mill’s  120-inch  fourdrinier  paper  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  production  of  50,000 
tons  per  year  of  high  quality  news¬ 
print  suitable  for  both  offset  and  let¬ 
terpress  printing.  Included  in  the 
project  is  the  installation  of  a  de- 
inking  and  pulping  process  that  will 
permit  the  mill  to  use  waste  news¬ 
papers  gathered  in  the  New  England 
area  as  their  principal  raw  material. 
Purchased  kraft  pulp  will  strengthen 
the  finished  sheet  to  permit  quality 
printing  on  modern  high-speed  pres¬ 
ses.  A  bleach  system  will  be  operated 
to  produce  a  GE  brightness  of  62, 
making  the  product  one  of  the 
whitest  news  stocks  available. 

“We  could  not  have  attempted  to 
bring  this  fine  old  mill  back  to  life,” 
says  Raymond  A.  Lamontagne, 
Chairman  of  New  England  Pulp  & 
Paper  and  one  of  its  founders,  “with¬ 
out  the  wi'  ng  cooperation  of  the 
government  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  people  of  the  Lincoln  area.”  The 
town  of  Lincoln  leased  its  pollution 
control  system  to  the  company  for  99 
years,  providing  the  mill  with  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  certified  com¬ 
pletely  closed  water  system  in  a  U.S. 
mill  that  is  producing  newsprint.  And 
Governor  Meldrim  Thomson  caused 
the  State  to  take  over  and  restore  the 
track  between  Lincoln  and  Concord. 

Restoring  the  rail  line  was  vitallv 
important  to  the  marketing  of  the 
mill’s  product,  which  is  expected  to 
extend  to  the  mid-South  as  well  as 
parts  of  the  Middle  West.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  expects  to  export  part  of  its 
output  to  Europe. 

The  reason  for  the  local  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  the  mill  payroll  of  150 
w’hich  will  be  restored  to  an  isolated 
town  of  1500  people. 

Les  Schroeder,  New'  England’s 
president  and  also  a  founder,  has 
been  a  marketing  executive  in  the 


newsprint  industry  for  nearly  15 
years.  Based  on  his  cx)nsiderable  ex¬ 
perience,  he  recognized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Lincoln  to  convert  a  closed 
down  sulphite  pulping  fine  paper  mill 
into  a  de-inked  newsprint  facility. 
The  good  long  range  prospects  for 
newsprint  coupled  with  the  current 
strikes  in  Canada  w’ere  also  en¬ 
couraging  factors. 

Most  of  Schroeder’s  business  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  with  Kruger  Pulp 
&  Paper  Company,  one  of  Canada’s 
largest  newsprint  manufacturers,  in 
marketing,  mill  liaison  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  he  was  most  re¬ 
cently  in  charge  of  sales  in  the  U.S.  as 
well  as  a  director  of  the  company. 

Other  newsprint  executives  joined 
the  founding  group:  Peter  Gould, 
vicepresident,  operations  and  a  di¬ 
rector,  is  a  veteran  of  International 
Paper  Co.’s  training  program,  and 
had  been  in  the  sales  departments 
of  International  Paper  and  Kruger 
when  he  joined  the  new'  venture.  He 
will  be  general  manager  in  charge 
at  the  Lincoln  Mill.  Gerald  McKern- 
an,  vicepresident,  marketing,  ran 
his  own  paper  business  for  several 
years  after  solid  experience  w'ith 
International  Paper  in  sales.  Mc- 
Kernan  w'ill  join  Schroeder  in  the 
company’s  New  York  Headquarters 
at  477  Madison  Avenue. 

Financial  and  administrative 
management  muscle  was  added. 
Derek  Richardson,  a  former  senior 
vicepresident  and  group  executive  of 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  is  the  trea¬ 
surer  and  Raymond  A.  Lamontagne 
and  Alan  R.  Novak,  who  operate  their 
ow'n  private  investment  company, 
Lano  International,  Inc.,  are  respec¬ 
tively  chairman  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Lano  w'as  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  financing  of  this 
venture  of  about  $5  million  which 
involved  both  equity  investment 
from  a  group  of  sophisticated  private 
individuals  as  well  as  bank  financing 
from  Connecticut  Bank  and  T rust  Co. 

Lamontagne  and  Schroeder  give 
special  credit  to  Roger  Keefe  and 
Thomas  Bilboa  of  the  Connecticut 
Bank  &  Trust  in  Darien,  Connecticut, 
for  their  foresight. 

So  confident  in  that  expanding  de¬ 
mand  are  the  directors  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Pulp  &  Paper  that  they  are  al¬ 
ready  planning  to  double  their  out¬ 
put  within  18  months  by  bringing  a 
third  paper  machine  on  line. 
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College  paper 
advisers  cite 
Roy  Copperud 

Roy  H.  Copperud,  professor  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  News- 
Editorial  Adviser  to  the  Daily 
Trojan,  USC  student  newspaper, 
has  been  named  1975  Distinguished 
Newspaper  Adviser  by  the  National 
Council  of  College  Publications  Ad¬ 
visers.  A  plaque,  citing  Prof.  Cop¬ 
perud  for  his  outstanding  service  to 
USC  and  to  the  nation’s  student 
press,  W'ill  be  presented  to  him  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  association 
ofadvisersonOctoberJl  in  St.  Louis. 

Copperud,  of  Altadena,  Ca.,  was 
selected  to  receive  the  honor  by  the 
Awards  Committee  of  the  national 
group  from  34  different  nominations 
in  six  categories  of  new'spaper,  year¬ 
book,  and  magazine  adviser. 

For  the  past  11  years.  Prof.  Cop¬ 
perud  has  served  as  adviser  to  the 
Daily  Trojan  and  is  presently  head  of 
the  News-Editorial  Sequence  in 
use’s  School  of  Journalism. 

In  his  work  with  students  he  has 
constantly  emphasized  the  highest 
standards  of  journalism  and  has 
created  an  atmosphere  w'here  stu¬ 
dents  can  work  and  learn  to  become 
responsible  journalists,  the  commit¬ 
tee  said. 

In  naming  Copperud  to  receive  the 
national  award,  the  committee  cited 
comments  from  students  and  faculty 
members  that  “he  trains  them  and 
trusts  them.  .  .he’s  not  a  censor,  but 
is  highly  respected  by  .students.” 

“He  critiques  each  day’s  issue 
pointing  out  shortcomings  of  all 
kinds.  The  staff  consults  him  on 
stories  they  are  doubtful  about  on 
grounds  of  libel,  taste,  and  fairness.” 

Under  Copperud’sadvisorship,  the 
Daily  Trojan  has  received  the  All- 
American  rating  from  the  As¬ 
sociated  Collegiate  Press  each  year. 

Professor  Copperud  was  the  1974 
recipient  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association’s 
aw'ard  totheoutstandingjournalism 
teacher  of  the  year. 


Vance  authors  book 

Chuck  Vance,  who  writes  a  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  self-syndicated  col¬ 
umn  “Your  World,”  is  author  of  a 
new  book  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill,  “Boss  Psychology:  Help  Your 
Boss  Make  You  a  Success.”  Vance 
also  wrote  “Manager  Today,  Execu¬ 
tive  Tomorrow,”  published  last  year 
by  McGraw-Hill.  Vance  Features  is 
located  in  Park  Forest,  Illinois. 
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Managing  editor  reports 


WOMEN’S  PAGES 

By  Michael  Davies 

Louisville  Times 

A  few  years  ajjro,  many  newspap¬ 
ers  bejyan  to  chanjre  the  traditional 
format  of  their  w'omen’s  pa^es. 

Weddings,  enf;afrement  an¬ 
nouncements,  club  meetinfjs  and 
society  news  were  trimmed  or,  in 
some  cases,  i)ushed  aside  al- 
tofrethei'.  Editors  betran  tryinj?  to 
ai)peal  to  men,  in  addition  to  wo¬ 
men,  by  turninj;  the  women’s  pajjes 
into  leisure  oi'  lifestyle  sections. 

Some  of  the  material  was  in  step 
with  the  burjreonin}>:  Women’s  Lih 
movement — discussions  about  the 
pill,  abortion  and  alchoholic  house¬ 
wives  weie  everywhere.  Other 
stories  concentrated  on  what  read¬ 
ers  could  do  with  their  spare  time. 

The  watchword  thioufjhout  was 
“relevant.” 

To  emi)hasize  the  shift  in  content, 
many  editors  chanjred  the  names  of 
their  women’s  sections.  For  a  time  it 
appeared  that  some  newspapers 
would  kill  off  everythin}*'  that 
smacked  of  that  dirty  word — 
women’s  section. 

That  was  some  yeai  s  a}ro.  VV'here 
are  we  now? 

APME’s  Modern  Liviii}?  Commit¬ 
tee  attempted  to  find  out  by  con- 
ductin};  a  survey.  A  questionnaiie 
was  sent  to  the  entiie  AI’ME  mem¬ 
bership  of  850.  Of  that  number,  2(57 
(or  21.4  per  cent)  were  returned. 

The  survey  seems  to  indicate  that 
many  editors  are  seekin}*;  a  middle 
}riound  by  ’printiii};  more  leisure- 
lifestyle  stories  while  tryin};  to  keep 
the  basics  of  the  old  women’s  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  survey  indicated  that  smallei' 
newspapers  are  more  likely  to  make 
fewer  chan}res  than  bi}!:-city  papers. 
Some  small-town  editors  seem  to 
feel  that  nitty-}>:ritty  women’s  pap:c 
material,  such  as  en};asements  and 
society  news,  are  essential. 

Here  are  the  survey  results: 

Of  129  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  under  50,000,  41.891^  said  they 
had  moved  their  women’s  sections 
“moderately”  toward  a  lifestyle/ 
leisure  trend  .section.  A  total  37.995^ 
said  they  moved  very  much  toward 
that  type  of  section,  while  9.3')7  said 
they  moved  “all  the  way”  toward 
that  style.  Only  10.891  said  they  had 
changed  very  little  dui'in};  the  past 
five  years. 

In  that  same  }rroup,  71.3%  said 
they  were  satisfied  with  the 
chan}res.  Of  those  newspapers  that 


were  not  satisfied,  13.2%  said  they 
would  not  move  back  to  a  more  trad¬ 
itional  section.  Only  1.5%  said  they 
would. 

In  the  50,000  to  100,000  circulation 
}!:roup,  (51  pajiers  responded.  Of  the 
total,  44.3%  said  they  moved  “very 
much”  toward  a  lifestyle  women’s 
section.  A  total  of  36.1%  said  the 
move  was  made  with  moderation, 
while  14.7%  said  they  moved  all  the 
way.  Only  4.9%  saiil  they  chan}i:ed 
very  little. 

Like  the  smaller  cate}>ory  men¬ 
tioned,  three-fourths  said  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  chanp^e  to  a  life¬ 
style  .section.  Of  those  who  were  not 
satisfied  (21.3%),  none  said  they 
would  move  back  to  the  moi  e  tradi¬ 
tional  section. 

A  total  of  77  newspapers  I'e- 
sponded  to  the  survey  in  the  ovei' 
1()(),0()()  circulation  }>:roup.  Amoii}; 
them  41.(5%  said  they  had  moved 
“very  much”  toward  lifestyle  sec¬ 
tions  with  22.1%  claimiii};  they  had 
moved  “all  the  way.  Some  28.(5% 
cited  a  moderate  move  while  only 
7.8%  cited  very  little  chan}je. 

Satisfaction  with  the  move 
ranked  hi};hly  with  81.8%  sayin}r 
they  liked  the  move.  A}rain  none  of 
tho.se  who  wei'e  dissatisfied  (19.4%) 
said  they  would  };o  traditional. 

• 

READER  RELATIONS 

By  Robert  E.  Lee 

Enid  (Okla.)  Morning  \eus  &■ 

Daily  Eagle 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  APME’s 
linage  Committee  surveyed  AP 
new'spapers  and  learned  that  “Most 
Papers  Are  Quick  to  Admit  Errors 
and  Print  Corrections.” 

P''ive  years  later,  summer  of  1975, 
APME’s  Reader  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  took  another  crack  at  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  mistakes  and  corrections. 
This  time,  the  committee  be}jan  by 
assuming  newspapers  do  make 
corrections — and  w*ent  from  there. 

The  survey  was  mailed  to  400 
editors  and  answered  by  87. 

The  survey’s  14  questions  dealt 
with  four  areas  of  reader  relations: 
How  newspapers  communicate  with 
readers  through  the  paper  itself, 
how  corrections  are  handled,  how 
the  public  is  handled  (in  the  news¬ 
room  and  over  the  telephone),  and 
speeches  and  meetings  with  com¬ 
munity  leaders. 

First  two  questions  in  the  survey 
dealt  with  articles  newspapers  use 
in  “talking”  to  their  readers.  Re- 


The  following  regoiis  presented  in 
snnnnarg  for)}i  were  developed  by  the 
Associated  I*ress  Managing  Kditors 
(tssociation  connnittees.  The  reports 
rerieiv  significant  trends  and  events 
in  the  news  reporting  areas. 


suits  show  34  use  occasional  un¬ 
signed  editorials,  18  use  editors’ 
regular  signed  columns  and  34  use 
occasional  columns  (eithei-  signed  or 
unsigned). 

And  30  of  the  respondents  publish 
occasional  pieces  explaining  how  a 
story  was  covered  or  changes  made 
in  the  paper’s  appearance  oi'  con¬ 
tent. 

Many  of  the  larger  i)apei  s’  om¬ 
budsmen  have  regular  columns  to 
explain  paper  policy,  how  errors 
happened,  how  stories  were  ob¬ 
tained  and/or  written,  and  even  oc¬ 
casionally  to  make  corrections. 

Smaller-cii'culation  pai)eis  also 
have  ombudsmen — but  they  are 
called  managing  editors.  Many  of 
them,  too,  write  regular  columns 
explaining  policies  and  operations. 

in  the  1970  survey,  .APME 
learned  that  77  per  cent  of  the  coi'- 
rections  were  given  “more  promi¬ 
nence  than  a  short  or  box  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  i)age.”  The  percentage  is 
about  the  same  (69  per  cent)  in  1975, 
w'hen  editors  were  asked  if  they 
used  news  stories  to  correct  mis¬ 
takes. 

Three  points  emerge  from  the 
survey  results: 

— Many  papers  do  not  wait  foi' 
complaints  before  correcting  mis¬ 
takes. 

— Most  attempt  to  put  the  cori'ec- 
tion  either  in  a  spot  similar  to  the 
original  story  or  on  the  same  page 
every  day.  (Page  2  seems  to  be  a 
favorite  for  corrections.) 

— Many  cite  various  state  laws 
which  dictate  the  location,  type  of 
apology,  etc.,  a  correction  must 
take. 

Two-thirds  of  the  respondents 
openly  concede  mistakes. 

Half  a  dozen  papers  note  that 
“regrets”  are  added  to  comply  with 
state  statutes. 

More  AP  papers  are  attempting  to 
explain  errors — 41  yes,  12  some¬ 
times,  24  no. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  author¬ 
ity  for  corrections  must  come  from 
higher  management — managing 
editor,  editor,  sometimes  even  the 
publisher  exclusively,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  an  assistant  city  editor. 

In  66  of  87  replies,  newspapers 
allow  reporters  to  handle  telephone 
complaints.  But  comments  indicate 
most  managing  editors  prefer  such 
complaints  be  handled  at  the  man- 
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TOP  AP  PICTURE — Jim  Bourdier,  AP  photographer  stationed  in  Miami,  Fla.  was  awarded  $500 
and  a  plaque  by  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association  for  this  picture  of  a  child 
rescued  from  a  well  in  Florida.  The  award  is  given  annually  by  APME  to  recognize  outstanding 
work  by  an  AP  photographer.  Bourdier,  in  winning  the  award,  is  the  first  AP  photographer 
to  have  been  so  honored  on  two  occasions.  He  first  won  a  decade  ago  during  the  Santo  Domingo 

crisis. 

not  cut  sucli  coverajic  outnunihei' 


ajrcMnent  level.  There  are  a  few  not¬ 
able  exceptions,  primarily  amonjj- 
the  smaller  newspapers. 

Without  excejttion,  respondents 
feel  that  a  I'eader  should  he  able  to 
take  his  complaint  directly  to  the 
top  editor. 

On  larfrer  newspapers,  the  om¬ 
budsman  appears  to  be  the  answer 
to  such  problems.  But  smaller 
newspapers  may  not  ajrree. 

Only  five  respondents  have  no 
system  for  handlinj*;  walk-ins,  and 
those  were  the  larjrer  newspapers. 
One  of  these  noted,  “We  {jet  very 
few  people  walkinj*;  into  our  news¬ 
room.”  Obviously,  the  ombudsman 
is  the  answer  to  walk-ins  on  larjrer 
newspapers. 

Those  |)apers  havinjr  any  definite 
system  usually  have  the  recep¬ 
tionist  ask  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  then  direct  the  reader  to  the 
editor  who  can  best  offer  an  expla¬ 
nation  and/or  solution.  Telephone 
complaints  follow  a  pattern  much 
like  walk-ins. 

Most  MEs  atrree  that  speech  mak- 
in{?  is  of  value  to  the  newspaper, 
even  if  time-consuminjj;.  The  survey 
showed  most  newspapers  have  some 
system  for  speeches.  In  fact,  only  7 
out  of  87  respondents  do  not  into 
the  speech-makinf?  business.  (Six  of 
those  seven  “no”  answers  came 
from  papers  with  over  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  while  the  seventh  was  in  the 
20,000-to-50,000  size.) 

When  it  comes  to  speakers 
bureaus,  it’s  strictly  the  hi}?  papers’ 
{>:ame.  In  the  under-20,000  circula¬ 
tion,  none  of  the  15  answerinjr  have 
any  such  bureau;  in  the  20,000- 
50,000  there  are  7  out  of  30  with 
bureaus  and  amonf?  the  over-50,000, 
almost  half  (17  of  37)  have  bureaus. 

Generally,  the  newspapers  with 
speakers  bureaus  also  provide  .some 
sort  of  policy  for  their  speakers.  And 
newspapers  with  no  formal  policies 
on  speech  making  often  provide 
some  type  of  speech  outline,  or  help 
in  preparing  speeches. 

Almost  half  of  the  responding 
newspapers  hold  regular  meetings 
with  community  leaders.  Some  are 
quite  formal,  some  very  informal, 
but  all  seem  to  have  a  double  objec¬ 
tive:  To  tell  people  about  the  paper 
and  to  listen  to  them  talk  about  its 
coverage. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 

By  Wallace  Allen 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

Many  newspapers,  for  economic 
and  other  reasons,  have  cut  back 
the  amount  of  foreign  news  they 
print.  While  newspapers  that  have 


those  that  have,  the  proportion  is 
close. 

The  cuts  have  been  made  though 
most  editors  think  it  is  important 
for  newspapei’s  to  offei’  foreign  news 
and  many  would  like  to  print  more. 

Questions  arise  for  editors  to 
ponder.  Is  the  reader  being  short¬ 
changed?  Is  he  getting  the  news  he 
needs  to  act  as  a  responsible  citizen? 
Is  he  becoming  less  informed  on 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world? 

A  smaller  newshole  in  many 
newspapers  is  blamed  for  the  cut  in 
foreign  news.  Editors,  faced  with 
the  practicalities  of  pleasing 
readers — and  of  helping  to  sell 
newspapers — have  de-emphasized 
foreign  news  in  oi'dei’  to  maintain  or 
increase  coverage  of  local  or  na¬ 
tional  news. 

The  shrinking  newshole  is  not  the 
only  reason.  Many  editors  think 
reader  interest  in  foreign  news  is 
declining. 

They  e.xplain  that  local  news  is  of 
increasing  interest  and  importance. 
They  say  that  the  country’s 
economic  problems  have  captured 
readers’  interests.  Except  in  ci’isis 
situations,  foreign  news  is  getting 
less  space. 

Editors  feel  foreign  news  should 
be  made  of  greater  interest  to  read¬ 
ers.  There  must  be  more  human  in¬ 
terest  angles,  they  say;  the  people 
approach  is  much  in  demand. 

And  many  editors  feel  that 
foreign  news  must  be  written  in  a 
way  that  relates  it  to  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  American  readers.  In 
other  words,  localize  foreign  news. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  conclusions 
rising  from  an  informal  survey  of 


newspaper  editors  by  the  .\I‘.\IE 
P'oreign  News  Committee.  Of  71 
questionnaires  sent  out  54  were  re¬ 
turned.  The  newspapers  ranged  in 
circulation  from  7,()0()  to  SOd.OOO. 
They  were  selected  at  random. 

The  .AI’ME  questionnaire  sought 
answers  to  some  basic  (jiiestions: 

How  important  do  editors  think 
foreign  news  is?  If  they  think  it  is 
important,  what  are  they  doing  with 
it?  How  do  editors  react  in  their 
handling  of  foreign  news  w’hen 
new.sgathering  and  production  re¬ 
sources  are  cut?  How  widely  and 
well  is  .\I’  foreign  news  used?  What 
kind  of  a  job  is  .Al’  doing  in  its 
foreign  coverage? 

Many  editors  would  like  to  print 
more  foieign  news.  Thirty-eight  of 
the  54  respondents  said  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  amount  they 
now  print.  Sixteen  editors  said  they 
were  satisfied. 

Editors  were  asked  how  impor¬ 
tant  they  think  it  is  for  readers  to 
have  foreign  news  offered  to  them. 
Thirty-two  of  the  54  said  it  was  im¬ 
portant  or  very  important.  Three 
said  rather  or  quite  important  and 
two  said  not  important.  Two  said  it 
depended  on  the  significance  of  the 
news. 

Editors  were  asked  how  they  rate 
foreign  news  in  their  own 
newspapers — very  important,  im¬ 
portant  only  in  crisis  events,  or  not 
very  important.  Nineteen  of  the  54 
rated  foreign  news  as  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Twenty-six  said  they  think  it 
important  mainly  in  crises;  two  said 
not  very  important. 

Nearly  half  of  the  editors  ques¬ 
tioned  said  they  had  had  to  cut  the 
( Continued  on  page  38 ) 
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APME  reports 

( Conti II Kcd  f row  ixif/e  .i?) 


amount  of  foi  tMj>n  news  tliey  cai  i’y. 
Twenty-four  said  outs  had  l)een 
necessary.  Twenty-nine  said  no  cuts 
liad  l)een  made. 

Twice  as  many  editoi  s  said  read¬ 
ers  liave  a  declining’  intei’est  in 
foreifiii  news  as  said  such  intere.st  is 
Ki'owinji'.  Thirty  editors  said  reader 
interest  was  declininjr;  If)  sai<l  it 
was  yrowinji'.  Five  editoi's  say  they 
noted  no  clianjie. 

Foi-  the  most  pait,  editoi’s  do  not 
attempt  to  assijrn  a  specific  amount 
of  space  to  foreijtn  news.  Foi  ty-one 
of  the  54  I’espondents  said  this  at¬ 
tempt  was  not  made.  Twelve  said  a 
sjjecific  percentafje  was  assijined; 
they  included  both  lai-}>e  and  small 
newspapers. 

Editors  weie  asked  how  much  of 
the  total  newshole  they  devote  to 
foi-eijtn  news.  Thijdy-nine  of  the  54 
newspapers  devote  up  to  15  |)ei-cent 
of  their  space  to  it.  Xo  newsi)ai)ei  s 
use  more  than  .40  percent. 

(’oncerninfr  the  peiformance  of 
.\1’  itself,  most  editors  found  the 
wire  seivice  did  its  best  job  in 
foreign  covei  aji'e  while  coverinji’  the 
European  countries.  Others  men¬ 
tioned  the  .Middle  East  and  South¬ 
east  .Asia  as  aieas  that  .AF  covei  s 
well. 

But  a  larjie  number  cited  a  lack  of 
coverajie  in  tei  ms  of  peoi)le  and  life 
styles.  Lack  of  news  from  Canada, 
Mexico,  Latin  .America  and  .Africa 
wei  e  also  cited. 


By  .1.  Scott  Schmidt 

Van  .\uifs  (Calif.)  Vnllvii  Svu's 

and  (ireen  Sheet 

The  Professional  Standaids 
Committee  hi’oke  new  yi'ound  in  this 
year's  repoit.  The  committee 
opened  the  dooi-  into  the  ai’ea  of  pi  i- 
vacy.  This  fii-st  exiiloration  of  the 
toi)ic.just  scratches  the  surface.  We 
hope  that  it  will  staid  some  thinkin}>- 
amonu’  editors  and  that  this  think- 
iiifj:  will  he  the  basis  for  futuie  I'e- 
poi'ts  on  the  to))ic. 

C.  Edwai-d  Pieice,  Manajiinu’ 
Editor  of  the  Siiriisotd  (Fla.) 
Henilil-Tiihinie,  headed  the  study 
on  privacy.  He  leciuited  the  sei- 
vices  of  Waldo  Proffitt  .Ii  .,  editoi  ial 
directoi-  of  Lindsay  Newspapers, 
and  Dale  R.  Spencei’,  Pi'ofessoi'  of 
.Journalism  and  Communications 
Law  at  the  I’niversity  of  Missoui  i, 
to  pi-e.sent  the  jiros  and  cons  of  the 
privacy  issue.  The  committee  also 
polled  a  numhei-  of  newspapei's  to 
yet  some  specific  examples  of  how 
they  ai'e  leactiny  to  the  privacy  is¬ 
sue. 

Spencer  opined. 

Today  the  ju’ess  is  faced  with  the 
various  aspects  of  jirivacy.  Thei'e 
ai’e  different  leyal,  moi  al  and  ethi¬ 
cal  limitations  on  the  press  in  the 
broad  areas  of  i^iivacy  and  yood 
taste. 

The  leyal  limits  are  moie  deal’  in 
invasion  of  ))i-ivacy  today  thanks  to 
two  I'ecent  suiireme  coui  t  decisions. 
(These,  incidentally,  ai’e  only  the 
second  and  thiixl  privacy  cases  con- 
cerniny  the  pi  ess  ever  to  yet  to  the 
L'.S.  Supreme  Coui't.) 


One  case  (Cox  H loadcast iny  v. 
Cohen)  was  decided  by  the  justices 
Mai’ch  4,  1075,  and  the  issue  in  the 
case,  as  desciahed  by  .Justice  Byron 
IL  White,  was: 

“Whethei'  consistently  with  the 
Fii’.st  and  I^'ourteenth  .Amendments 
a  state  may  extend  a  cause  of  action 
foi’  damayes  foi-  invasion  of  pi  ivacy 
caused  by  the  i)uhlication  of  the 
name  of  a  deceased  lape  victim 
which  was  publicly  levealed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  piosecution  of  a 
Clime.” 

The  justices  decided  there  is  “no 
l)ower  on  the  part  of  yovernment  to 
suppress  or  penalize  the  publication 
of  news  of  the  day.  The  news  of  the 
day  in  the  case  was  the  hroadcast- 
iny  of  a  story  about  a  rape-muider 
tiial  in  .Atlanta,  Ga.  The  story  in¬ 
cluded  the  name  of  the  rape  victim, 
which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
indictment.s — public  records  availa¬ 
ble  foi-  inspection  by  the  leporter. 

I’rior  to  this  case  the  defense  of 
truth,  which  is  available  in  a  libel 
suit,  was  not  recoynized  as  a  de¬ 
fense  in  a  iirivacy  suit. 

The  justices  admitted  in  this  deci¬ 
sion  that  a  face-off  is  apinirent,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  hroadcastiny 
company  was  uryiny  upon  the  court 
“.  .  .  the  broad  holdiny  that  the 
press  may  not  he  made  criminally  or 
civilly  liable  for  puhlishiny  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  neither  false  nor  mis- 
leadiny  hut  absolutely  accurate, 
however  damayiny  it  may  he  to 
reinitation  of  individual  sen¬ 
sibilities.” 

.A  few  months  prior  to  the  Cox 
case  the  court  looked  at  another  set 
of  facts  and  the  yrowiny  problem  for 
the  jiress  of  “false  liyht”  articles 
and  privacy. 

In  the  case  decided  by  the  couit 
late  in  1S)74  (Cantiell  v.  Forest  City 
I’uhlishiny  Co.)  the  C'lerelinid  Pluin 
Dealer  ran  a  followu))  feature  story. 
It  concerned  the  family  of  a  man 
who  was  killed  in  15)()7  alony  with  44 
other  persons  when  the  Silver 
Biidye  collapsed  across  the  Ohio 
River  at  I’oint  I’leasant,  W.  Va.  The 
followup  iiiece  sti  essed  the  family’s 
abject  poverty;  the  children’s  old, 
ill-fittiny  clothes,  and  the  de- 
terioratiny  condition  of  their  home. 
The  court  said: 

“It  is  conceded  that  the  .story  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  inaccuracies  and 
false  statements.  These  were  ‘calcu¬ 
lated  falsehoods’  and  the  jury  was 
plainly  justified  in  findiny  that  (the 
reporter)  had  poitrayed  the  Can¬ 
trells  in  a  false  liyht  throuyh  know- 
iny  or  reckless  untruth.” 

(Continued  on  paye  39) 
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Since  the  court  lias  acted  twice 
within  the  past  yeai’,  thei  e  are  some 
jluidelines  to  lielp  editors  wlien  fac- 
inti'  deadlines  and  they  have  the 
name  of  a  rape  victim  oi-  they  have 
some  photos  or  a  story  on  a  desti¬ 
tute  family  in  fi-ont  of  them.  But 
these  are  le^al  f>uidelines — the 
ethical-moral  limits  are  toufihei'. 

•As  to  the  name  of  a  rape  victim, 
even  though  editors  have  the  lejial 
riu'ht  to  use  it  when  obtained  from 
public  records,  most  do  not  use  it. 

Rarely  is  the  name  of  the  I'ape  vic¬ 
tim  included  in  a  story.  The  few 
editors  that  have  run  names  of  I’ajie 
victims  claim  that  the  crime  of  rape 
is  no  diffei  ent  than  any  other  ci'ime 
and  the  name  of  the  victim — 
esjiecially  if  that  victim  is  the  only 
witness  as  is  true  most  of  the  time  in 
I’ape — is  important  to  the  story. 

Where  is  the  line  between  what  to 
run  and  what  not  to  run? 

Who  is  to  draw  this  line — cMlitors 
or  the  courts? 

Brofitt  examined  that  point  in  his 
discourse.  He  said. 

There  is  a  line  between  what 
should  be  private  and  what  should 
be  public.  1  do  not  know  where  to 
draw  the  line.  That  is,  of  course,  the 
heart  of  the  question.  If  it  must  be 
answered  in  the  lofty  and  universal 
terms  of  ethics,  the  position  of 
editors  and  retiorters  must  be  a  very 
simple  one:  Anythin{>’  done  in  the 
name  of  oi’  by  the  powei’  of  the 
people  should  be  made  known  to  the 
people. 

Loiifi’  before  they  learned  to  read, 
human  being’s  learned  to  talk,  and 
ever  since  they  have  been  exchanf*- 
inn’  information  about  what  other 
peojde  are  doin}>’.  Which  is  to  say, 
they  have  been  nossipiiifi’.  This  is 
perhajis  the  most  elemental,  wide- 
sjiread,  unchanfiinn’  characteristic 
of  the  relationship  between  humans 
and  lanji’uaye.  People  are  interested 
in  what  other  people  are  doin{>’.  The 
printed  paji’e  serves  this  interest.  It 
may  be  a  paj>e  in  your  newspaper,  or 
in  a  magazine  called  “People,”  or  a 
movie  fan  majjazine,  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer.  I  do  not  defend  any 
and  all  forms  of  “people”  jour¬ 
nalism.  I  especially  do  not  defend 
such  thinji’s  as  sendinji’  photo- 
ji’iaphers  chasing  skinny-dippinj*’ 
celebrities. 

What  1  do  defend  is  the  utility  of 
lirintinf*’  the  names  of  people  when 
they  appear  in  the  public  record.  It 
is  here  that  you  find  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive,  accurate,  concise  in¬ 
formation  about  what  is  beinu’  done 
by  and  to  people  in  your  community. 

Your  readers  will  get  that  infor¬ 
mation  .somewhere.  If  they  can’t  get 
it  in  the  big-city  paper,  they  will  get 
it  from  the  suburban  daily. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 


By  .lohn  R.  Finnegan 

St.  1‘aiil  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  l‘ress 

Privacy  legislation  is  appearing 
in  many  states  now.  Much  of  it  is 
ilesigned  along  lines  of  the  national 
bills  and  included  criminal  justice 
information. 

It  is  a  difficult  subject  to  deal  with 
because  editors  do  not  want  to  op¬ 
pose  efforts  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
the  individual.  Yet.  there  will  be  in¬ 
stances  when  such  efforts  go  too  fai’ 
and  will  have  a  serious  impact. 

The  b’ol  committee  urges  that 
all  editors  examine  any  state  legis¬ 
lation  dealing  with  privacy  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  there  is  language 
which  will  prohibit  access  to  legiti¬ 
mate  information. 

The  committee  found  that  be¬ 
tween  1970  and  1975,  some  200  gag 
orders  wei’e  issued  by  federal  and 
state  courts  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  trend  continues. 

The  large  number  of  gag  orders 
has  jirecipitated  a  major  jiroposal  to 
set  up  a  iirocedure  for  consideration 
of  judicial  I’estrictive  orders.  Origi¬ 
nally  proposed  by  .Jack  Landau  of 
The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  the  idea  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  American 
Bar  .Association. 

National  News  Council 

The  National  News  Council  issued 
a  report  today  on  its  first  two  years 
of  activity,  declaring  it  was  “en¬ 
couraged  by  the  many  news  organi¬ 
zations  that  have  recognized  the 
Council  as  an  organization  worthy 
of  attention.” 

Council  chairman  Stanley  Fuld, 
former  chief  judge  of  the  New  A’ork 
State  Court  of  Appeals,  cited  the 
two  major  news  services,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  along  with  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newsjiaper  Editors, 


The  assignment  of  Fol  vice 
Chairman  .lohn  Focht  was  to  find 
out  how  the  various  state  open 
meeting  and  open  record  laws  have 
been  used  or  enforced  the  past  year. 

His  reiiort  indicates  that  1(5  states 
could  be  labelled  as  “aggressive”  in 
open  meeting  and  record  enforce¬ 
ment.  Of  the  Hi,  he  feels  that 
Florida  must  be  ranked  first  in 
editor  newspaper  interest  in  de¬ 
manding,  both  editorially  and  in  the 
courts,  adherence  to  statutes. 

The  other  15  are;  New  York, 
Nevada,  Missouri,  Illinois,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Washington,  North 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  .Jersey 
and  Oregon. 

•A  total  of  :J9  states  reiiorted  some 
kind  of  action  in  legislatures  to 
strengthen  or  weaken  existing  laws. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  in 
most  states  editors  wei’e  fighting 
closed  records  and  secret  meetings 
editorially  through  news  stories  and 
editorials  but  the  study  indicated 
that  publishers  were  not  always  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  money  to  go  to  court 
when  necessary. 

The  trend  toward  court  actions 
does  seem  to  be  on  the  increase, 
however. 

issues  two-year  report 

for  their  attention  and  support  of 
Council  activities.  Cited  also  was 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
for  its  cooperation  with  the  Council 
in  complaints  against  that  organi¬ 
zation. 

However,  Judge  Fuld  also  singled 
out  the  .\V/r  York  Times  for  its  con¬ 
tinuing  opposition  to  the  Council, 
and  refusal  to  cooperate  in  Council 
investigations.  The  Times  itself  was 
the  target  of  eight  complaints,  more 
than  any  other  newspaper,  one  of 
which  was  upheld. 


Bicen  art  offered 

A  sjiecial  Bicentennial  Edition 
has  been  mailed  to  all  subscribers  of 
Berkley-SmalPs  CIRCULATOR’S 
IDF].A  SERVICE.  The  package  fea¬ 
tured  original  art  for  Bicentennial 
promotions,  a  recap  of  promotions 
planned  by  newspapers,  sugges¬ 
tions  on  carrier  contests  and  other 
ideas  pertaining  to  the  Bicenten¬ 
nial. 

The  special  edition  was  provided 
to  CIS  subscribers  at  no  cost  and  is 
now  available  to  non-subscribers  for 
$10.00  plus  postage  from  CIR¬ 
CULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O. 
Box  0526,  Mobile,  Alabama  36600. 


Loeb  files  suit 
against  magazine 

William  Loeb,  publisher,  \Ia)i- 
chesfer  (Vt.)  Ctiion  Leader  and  Sew 
Hampshire  Sandatf  Seies,  has  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  New  York  alleging  “malici¬ 
ous  falsehood”  in  an  article  appear¬ 
ing  iiiiWir  Times  magazine  January 
10,  1975  and  Sejitember  19,  1975. 

Loeb  seeks  $2.5  million  in  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  article,  entitled  “Citi¬ 
zen  Loeb,”  co-authored  by  Robert 
Sam  Anson  and  Gordon  L.  Weil. 

Published  by  George  Hirsch, 
New  Times  is  a  two-year-old  news 
feature  magazine. 
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Computer  stores  co-op 
plans  for  800  firms 


A  computerized  information  sys¬ 
tem  listinjfthe  hundreds  of  different 
co-operative  advertisinj;:  plans  is 
l)ein{>:  offered  by  the  MiuHeapol is 
Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Called  CAPSI  for  Cooperative  Ad- 
vertisinj;  Projrram  Sales  Informa¬ 
tion,  the  system  provides  newspaper 
ad  sales  personnel  with  printed  vol¬ 
umes  containinj;  complete,  up-to- 
date  information  on  about  800  co-op 
plans. 

The  CAPSI  projjram  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Star-Tribune’s  New 
Ventures  Department  and  was  de- 
sijrned  by  the  company’s  Marketinf? 
Research  Department,  headed  by 
Bill  Miller.  Miller’s  staff  will  be  hand- 
linfjthe  maintenance  of  the  profjram. 

Accordinj;  to  Miller,  the  CAPSI 
prof>:ram  provides  computer  print¬ 
outs  in  a  choice  of  several  jfroupinjjs 
of  the  same  basic  cooperative  ad 
profjrams  information. 

Such  {jroupinffs  include  listinfi:  by 
kind  of  retailer,  alphabetical  order  by 
bi'and  name  oi'  by  manufacturer.  All 
UroupintJrs  include  a  listing  by  brand 
as  well  as  by  manufacturer  with 
name  and  address,  performance  and 
acci’ual  dates  and  beprinnin^jand  end- 
in}?  dates  of  the  co-op  plan. 

The  system  which  was  developed 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertisin}?  Cooperative  Network 
(NACON),  is  offered  in  any  variation 
of  listing;.  Miller’s  staff  indicated  a 
l)ossible  11  different  types  of  group¬ 
ing's. 

As  well  the  program  offers  updates 
every  six  months,  four  months  or 
three  months,  depending  upon  the 
subscribers  wishes. 

“When  someone  orders  a  CAPSI 
print-out  it  contains  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  we  have,’’  Miller  said.  “. . . 
This  can  be  a  powerful  aid  to  them  in 
securing  a  bigger  share  of  the  over  $3 
billion  that  manufacturers  set  aside 
for  cooperative  advertising  each 
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year.  Research  indicates  that  less 
than  .'>0  percent  of  this  money  is  cur¬ 
rently  beingutilized  by  the  retailer.’’ 
Other  figures  estimated  that  more 
than  $1  billion  went  unspent. 

According  to  a  cover  letter  sent  out 
on  the  program,  “A  major  advantage 
of  one  particular  volume  is  the  ease 
with  which  sales  calls  on  certain  type 
of  retailer  may  be  planned.” 

Besides  listing  some  800  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  print-out  also  includes 
1,073  brand  names  and  2,888  pro¬ 
ducts  using  co-op  plans. 

As  well  as  selling  information,  the 
Star-Tribune  hopes  to  receive  more 
information  w'ith  the  help  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  wrote  prospective  users 
of  CAPSI,  “If  you  will  help  us  collect 
cooperative  plans,  we  will  send  you  $1 
for  an  updated  copy  of  any  coopera¬ 
tive  plan  listed  in  this  volume.  In 
addition,  we  will  send  you  $2  for  any 
cooperative  advertising  plan  not 
listed  in  this  volume.  The  only  re¬ 
quirement  is  that  you  send  an  origi¬ 
nal  or  good  copy  of  the  plan,  and  be 
the  first  person  to  submit  it.” 

Although  the  company  would  not 
name  a  specific  price  range  for  the 
service,  it  did  mention  a  10%  discount 
for  reordering  before  April  16,  1976. 
An  additional  10%  discount  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  ordering  more  than  one 
type  of  volume. 

P’or  further  information,  contact 
William  D.  Miller,  Manager  of  Mar¬ 
keting  Research,  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune  Co.,  425  Portland  Ave.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.  55488  or  call  (612) 
372-4171. 


Detroit  News  prints 
quartet  of  color  pages 

The  Sunday  Detroit  News  will 
mark  a  printing  first  with  four  con¬ 
secutive  color  pages  of  advertising. 

The  feat  will  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  mechanical  innovations  at 
the  News’  new  North  Plant  printing 
facility  in  Sterling  Heights. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  has 
placed  the  four-page  advertisement, 
said  Harry  M.  Stanley,  News  retail 
advertising  manager. 

“This  will  be  something  new  for 
us,”  Stanley  said.  “I  don’t  think 
many  newspapers  have  ac¬ 
complished  it.” 


GM  tie-in  linage 
sets  a  new  high 
in  Canada’s  dailies 

The  Advertising  Bureau  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspapers  said  a  re¬ 
cent  advertising  campaign  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  of  Canada  Ltd.  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  myth  that  newspapers 
are  unable  to  sell  local  advertising 
in  support  of  a  national  promotion. 

Jean  Dion,  bureau  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  bureau  encouraged 
publishers  to  sell  local  advertising 
to  GM  dealers  to  back  up  the  na¬ 
tional  GM  introduction  of  its  1976 
models. 

He  estimated  that  newspapers 
sold  an  extra  500,000  lines — about 
200  pages — to  GM  dealers. 

The  1976  advertising  campaign 
brought  publishers  more  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  than  any  new  car  intro¬ 
duction  in  the  last  10  years,  he  said. 
General  Motors  introduced  its  new 
models  with  full  pages  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  each  of  101  daily 
newspapers. 

In  recent  years  the  newpapers’ 
share  of  the  advertising  dollar  has 
remained  constant  at  about  29  per 
cent  and  that  an  increase  is  antici¬ 
pated  this  year. 

“Advertisers  are  rediscovering 
newspapers  and  their  great  flexibil¬ 
ity,”  he  said. 


Deaths 

Dorothy  G.  Way.man,  82,  author 
and  retired  Boston  Globe  reporter 
for  30  years  and  history-feature 
writer  for  the  Olean  (N.Y.)  Times 
Herald;  October  27. 

4c  «  * 

La.mont  Odett  Sr,,  63,  editor  and 
publisher.  Antelope  (Calif.)  Valley 
Press;  October  14. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jean  Bergeron,  60,  advertising 
manager,  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald;  October  24. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

D.  Phillip  Young,  88,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  York 
(Pa.)  Dispatch;  October  19. 

*  ♦  * 

George  H.  Marsh,  57,  president  of 
two  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  paper¬ 
making  companies  and  a  corporate 
vicepresident;  October  21. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

Ira  E.meriuh.  80,  formerly  sales  di¬ 
rector  and  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Hall  Syndicate  and  director  of 
newspaper  relations  for  Publish- 
ers-Hall  Syndicate  when  he  retired 
in  1968;  October  22. 
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Ad-zecs 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Same  old  criticism 

Leeds,  a  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Rich’s  Department  store  in 
Atlanta  and  ad  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
repeated  some  of  the  cliches  of 
newspaper  criticism.  Why  aren’t  ad 
account  people  better  sales  people? 
Why  don’t  ad  mana}?ers  fjet  off  their 
behinds  and  meet  merchants  and 
others  responsible  for  buyinjr  ads? 
Why  do  business  reporters  shun 
stories  about  advertisers?  VV’hy 
doesn’t  the  ad  manajjer  propose  a 
re-run  for  an  incorrect  or  poorly 
printed  ad  instead  of  waiting'  for  the 
client  to  demand  credit  for  it?  Why 
does  the  fellow  with  a  small  ad  jjet  a 
much  bisfJt^i'  writeup  in  a  special 
section  than  the  advertise)'  who  has 
a  full  pafje? 

When  he  started  his  agency  1(5 
years  aj):o,  Leeds  said,  all  of  his  ac¬ 
counts  wei'e  in  newspapers.  Now  it’s 
50-50,  possibly  even  better  than  that 
for  radio  and  tv.  One  of  his  accounts 
has  budgeted  $3(5,000  for  weekend  tv 
spots. 


He  said  the  stations  ai'e  smai't  in 
employing:  business-like  women  to 
sell  accounts.  They  always  seem  to 
have  the  data  ready  that  a  client  or 
his  agency  needs.  And,  he  added 
pointedly,  the  stations  pay  us 
commission. 

In  their  part  of  the  discussion. 
Bob  Dickey  and  Jon  Thompson, 
sales  development  manage)'  of  the 
Mia)ni  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  ag¬ 
reed  with  Leeds  that  newspaper 
sales)nen  must  be  bette)'  p)'epa)'ed 
to  talk  the  language  of  their  co)n- 
petitors  i)i  ter)ns  of  readers  per 
household,  audioice,  a)id  “the 
people  mediu)n.’’ 

To  offset  tv’s  HUT  (ho)nes  usi)ig 
television)  figiu'es,  the  ad-zecs  said, 
)iewspape)'s  ca)i  claim  2.87  persons 
per  copy  a)Kl  in  the  South  P’lorida 
)na)'kets  readership  time  will  be 
above  the  average  because  of  the 
high  p)'opo)'tion  of  elder  citizens. 

Newspaper  sales  people,  they 
said,  spend  too  )nuch  ti)ne  on  office 
pape)'wo)'k  a)id  )ieglect  customer  )'e- 
lations. 

Leeds  co)nplai)ied  that  newspap- 
e)'s  a)'e  “the  wo)'st  offe)ide)'s’’  whe)i 
it  co)nes  to  the  innationa)'y  spiral  of 
)nedia  costs. 

“They  say  they’re  not  raising- 
rates,’’  Leeds  jabbed.  “They  o)ily 
change  their  fo)')nats.’’ 


Short  Takes 

“He  spelled  all  the  words 
co)')'ecty.’’ — C h icago  Sun-Ti ines. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wo)nen  )narching  through 
downtown  Los  Angeles  shout  and 
wave  for  office  workers  to  join  them 
as  they  celeb)'ate  55  years  of  havi)ig 
the  fight  to  vote. — Leiviston  (Wash.) 
Morning  Tribune. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

P’ace-to-face  co)if)'ontatio)is  have 
bee)i  )'epo)'ted  by  three  pe)'so)is  with 
a  huge,  hairy  hulk,  )'ese)nbli)ig  a 
)nonkey  .  .  .  Duilg  Oklahoman. 

(Editoh  &  Priii.isuKU  pagn  $2  for 
a m uxing  t gpograph ical  errors  fou nd 
in  newspapers  and  reprinted  here.) 

• 

Children’s  Christmas 
story  strip  is  mailed 

Heralding  the  Christmas  featu)'e 
season.  Newspaper  Enterp)*ise  As¬ 
sociation  has  distributed  “Mitten  So 
Big,’’  a  story-strip  for  children,  to 
run  for  21  days  and  ending  with  the 
holiday.  It  is  the  sto)'y  of  twin  pen- 
quins  caught  in  an  antarctic  storm 
but  )'escued  by  Santa  Claus  on  his 
Ch)'ist)nas  Eve  ride. 


Irrepressible.  Irresistable.  Irreplaceable. 
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Reuters’  man 
in  Washington 
to  step  down 

Hy  I.  William  Hill 

He’s  a  suave  Bi'itisliei’,  but  you’ll 
find  his  hiojjraphy  in  “Who’s  Who  in 
America.”  In  19()9,  it  took  an  act  of 
(’onyress  to  enable  him  to  become 
pi  esident  of  the  National  Piess 
Club.  His  name  starts  with  a  “John 
William”  but  in  newspaper  ciixdes 
he’s  “I ’at.” 

This  is  the  man  Heffei  nan,  one  of 
Washintjton’s  best  known  newsmen 
who,  for  18  yeai’s,  has  headed  Reut¬ 
ers’  Washinj>ton  bui-eau.  Come  next 
April,  he’ll  retiie  and  move  to  Boca 
Grande,  Fla.  for  a  “sabbatical”  of 
doin{>:  nothinjr  but  fishing’,  leadinjj:, 
etc. 

Spoils  was  Heffernan’s  first  love 
and,  when  he  ajiplied  to  London’s 
Central  News  Ltd.  in  1929  for  a  job 
writing:  about  boxin}>-  and  tennis, 
the  interviewer  noted  his  name  was 
Heffernan,  remarked  he  was  obvi¬ 
ously  an  Irishman,  and  iiromptly 
dubbed  him  “I’at.”  Ever  since,  he’s 
been  “Bat.”  Nowadays,  after  cover- 
inf>‘  five  iiresidents  in  WashinjiCon, 
he  still  likes  to  recall  the  sports 
writinn’  days  with  London  and  his 
playinfj;  j?olf  with  James  (Scotty) 
Heston,  when  the  modern-day  Xeiv 
)'orlx-  Tittles  columnist  came  to  Lon¬ 
don  as  an  Associated  Press  employe. 

World  War  II  found  Heffernan  en- 
listinf*-  in  the  British  army  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  and  finishinjr  as  a  major  who 
had  met  enough  .Americans  to  make 
him  want  to  see  the  U.S.  An  old 
friend  from  his  Central  News  days, 
now  a  Reuters  executive,  hired  him 
and  assigned  him  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  194(5,  when  it  was  still  at 
Lake  Success.  Six  years  later  Hef¬ 
fernan  became  Reuters’  chief  UN 
correspondent  and,  in  1956,  he 
served  as  jiresident  of  the  UN  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association. 

Even  a  UN  correspondent  may 
want  to  keej)  his  hand  in  at  sports. 
Heffernan  recalls  that,  the  ni}?ht  of 
Richard  Nixon’s  “Checkers  speech,” 
he  was  busy  coverinj?  the 
Marcia  no- Walcott  heavy  wei}>cht 
fifjht. 

“My  most  excitinj?  day  at  the 
UN,”  Heffernan  told  E&P,  “came 
during?  my  last  year,  when  the  Suez 
Canal  closing:  and  the  Hungarian 
invasion  broke  at  about  the  same 
time.” 

In  1957,  Reuters  assigned  Heffer¬ 
nan  to  head  its  Washington  bureau. 
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Almost  immediately,  he  ran  into  a 
problem.  James  C.  Hagerty,  press 
.secretary  to  President  Ei.senhower, 
was  away  from  Washington.  It  fell 
to  .Anne  Wheaton,  the  first  woman 
to  serve  as  a  White  House  jiress  as¬ 
sistant,  to  announce  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  press  that  the  President  had 
suffered  a  “cerebral  occlusion.” 

“White  House  corresiiondents 
today  are  more  medically  wise  than 
we  were  then,”  Heffernan  told  P]&P. 
“None  of  us  knew  what  a  ‘cerebral 
occlusion’  was  and  the  press  office, 
at  the  time  of  the  first  announce¬ 
ment,  wasn’t  able  to  help.  One  wire 
service  man  filed  saying 
Eisenhowei’  had  had  a  heart  attack; 
Without  having  the  slightest  idea 
what  I  was  saying,  I  stuck  to  the 
words  of  the  announcement.  Next 
day,  I  heard  plenty  about  my  ignor¬ 
ance  from  my  Reuters  colleagues. 

“I’ll  tell  you  another  problem  I 
had.  Back  when  there  was  no  brief¬ 
ing,  it  wasn’t  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  find  the  lead  for  a  .story 
on  the  President’s  message  on  the 


State  of  the  Union.” 

Asked  what  .story  he’d  most  en¬ 
joyed  covering  during  his 
Washington  years,  Heffernan 
picked  the  week  he  spent  traveling 
around  the  U.S.  with  Nikita 
Khrushchev.  He  i-emembered  well 
the  Hollywood  can-can  presentation 
that  Khrushchev  called  “disgust¬ 
ing”  and  the  way  the  party  overran 
a  San  P’rancisco  supermarket. 

Heffernan  was  the  first  non- 
.American  ever  to  be  elected  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Club.  To 
enable  him  to  serve,  however,  it  was 
necessary  for  Congress  to  jiass  an 
act  amending  a  District  of  Columbia 
law  which,  until  then,  had  recpiired 
all  iirincipal  officers  of  a  corjioration 
holding  a  li(iuor  license,  to  be 
American  citizens. 

Heffernan  was  asked  what  would 
be  his  chief  criticism  of  the 
Washington  jiress  corps. 

“It’s  too  large  and  unwieldy,”  he 
said.  “I  think  that  fact  militates 
constantly  against  its  effective¬ 
ness.” 


Abel  and  Bellows  provide 
lively  forum  on  press 


The  audience  jamming  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Theater  of  Washington’s 
Kennedy  Center  turned  noisy  par¬ 
ticipant  (September  17)  when  the 
every-week  National  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  appraised  the  Washington  press 
corps. 

Speakers  and  question-answerers 
were  Elie  .Abel,  Dean  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  School  of  Journalism, 
and  James  Bellows,  editor  of  the 
Washitigfott  Star  with  Edwin  Dale  of 
the  Xetv  York  Titties  serving  as 
moderator.  The  hour-long  Town 
Meeting  is  broadcast  by  more  than 
170  National  Public  Radio  stations 
and  a  shortened  version  is  relayed 
by  the  .Associated  Press  to  over  270 
stations  around  the  country. 

What  provided  the  surprise  ele¬ 
ment  last  week  was  audience 
applause,  sometimes  at  a  question 
thrown  at  a  speaker  by  one  of  their 
number,  sometimes  by  an  answer. 

The  audience  liked  it  w’hen  .Abel 
declared  that  the  Washington  press, 
since  Watergate,  has  been  living  in 
an  “artificial  atmosphere  of  self- 
congratulation”  and  when  he  said 
“There’s  been  a  lot  of  bad  jour¬ 
nalism  masquerading  as  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting”. 

Or  when  Bellows  stated  that 
Washington  correspondents  are  the 


best  educated,  talented  and  most 
competent  reporters  in  the  country 
but  noted  that  it  had  made  for  a 
“clannish,  incestuous  press  corps”. 

By  applause,  the  audience  indi¬ 
cated  it  agreed  with  Bellows  that 
people  are  anti-press  because,  in  to¬ 
day’s  newspapers,  they  are  not 
given  enough  facts  appertaining  to 
them.  “We  need  the  job  done  bet¬ 
ter,”  Bellows  said,  admitting  that 
journalism  is  an  “imperfect  craft.  If 
the  press  had  done  its  job  right,  we 
never  would  have  had  Watergate.” 

.Abel  stirred  a  wave  of  interest 
when  he  recalled  a  remark  made  by 
President  Kennedy;  “The  Ship  of 
State  is  the  only  ship  that  leaks  at 
the  top.”  He  went  on  to  say  the  so- 
called  “leaks”  from  government 
leaders  aren’t  really  leaks,  but  de¬ 
liberate  handouts  of  news  that 
couldn’t  come  out  any  other  way. 

Perhaps  the  loudest  applause 
greeted  an  Indian  who  walked  to  a 
microphone  to  say  his  name  was 
Edgar  Bearunner,  that  he  was  a 
Sioux,  and  had  been  in  Washington 
for  two  weeks  at  a  treaty  confer¬ 
ence,  but — after  three  attempts — 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  press 
coverage.  .Amidst  laughter  and 
applause.  Bellows  invited  Bearun¬ 
ner  to  telephone  him  at  The  Star  to 
work  out  the  problem. 
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lAPA  members 
resolve  to 
defend  freedom 

The  Inter-American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  says  the  press  possesses 
“the  moral  strength  and  unwaverin}? 
determination  to  defend  America 
from  the  totalitarian  forces  which 
everywhere  are  baring:  their  ug:ly 
claws.” 

The  statement  was  in  the  final  re¬ 
port  issued  October  24  as  about  400 
editors  and  publishers  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  ended  their 
annual  conference  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  ‘  Raymond  Dix,  editor  of  the 
Brazil. 

Raymond  Dix,  editor  of  the 
vicepresident. 

Juan  S.  Valmaggia,  adviser  to  the 
editor  of  La  Nacxon  in  Buenos 
Aires,  is  the  new  first  vicepresident. 
Argrentina  S.  Hills,  publisher  of  El 
Mu  ndo  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  was 
elected  second  vicepresident  and  be¬ 
came  the  first  woman  to  hold  office  in 
the  association. 

Board  members  named 

The  association  announced  the 
names  of  15  editors  and  publishers 
elected  to  three-year  terms  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

Edward  Seaton  of  the  Manhattan 
Daily  Mercury,  Manhattan,  Kan., 
and  AlejandroJuncodela  Veg:aofthe 
El  Xorte,  Monterrey,  Mexico,  are 
new  to  the  board. 

The  13  re-elected  are: 

Helen  Copley  of  Copley  Newspapers, 
La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Brady  Black  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

Marian  S.  Heiskell  of  New  York 
Times. 

William  P.  Williamson  of  the  Brazil 
Herald,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Pedro  Penzini  Fleury  of  El  Nacional, 
Caracas. 

Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  of  La 
Prensa,  Managua,  Nicaragcua. 
Jose  Dutriz  Jr.  of  La  Prense  Grafica, 
San  Salvador. 

Amadeo  H.  Barletta  of  El  Mundo  (in 
exile),  Havana. 

Maximo  Gainza  of  La  Prense, 
Buenos  Aires. 

Raul  Eduardo  Kreiselburd  of  El  Die, 
La  Plata,  Arg:entina. 

Andres  Garcia  Lavin  of  Novedades, 
Merida,  Mexico. 

Pedro  Beltran  Ballen,  La  Prensa, 
Lima,  Peru. 

Rafael  Molina  Morillo,  El  Nacional, 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public. 

The  association  adopted  a  report 
by  its  committee  on  press  freedom 


that  said  27  hemisphere  countries 
enjoy  a  free  press  and  10  do  not. 

The  report  said  press  freedom 
exists — or  that  no  restrictions  have 
been  reported — in  St.  Lucia,  Anguil¬ 
la,  Montserrat,  Bolivia,  Canada, 
Barbados,  Bermuda,  British  Hon¬ 
duras,  Cayman  Islands,  French  West 
Indies,  French  Guiana,  Jamaica, 
Surinam,  British  V’irgin  Islands, 
United  States  Virgin  Islands,  Col¬ 
ombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nether¬ 
lands  Antilles,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
United  States  and  Venezuela. 

• 

New  Jersey  daily 
folds  at  age  74 

The  Long  11  ranch  (N.J.)  Daily 
Record,  a  tabloid-size  daily  publish¬ 
ed  since  1901,  went  out  of  business 
on  Saturday  (October  25). 

The  paper  was  owned  by  Waltei- 
B.  Potter,  i)resident,  who  continues 
to  j)ublish  the  Culpeper  (Va.)  Star- 
Exponent,  a  daily.  Pottei’  acquired 
the  Daily  Record  in  May,  1971. 

William  K.  Diehl,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor.  Daily  Record,  told 
E&P  this  week  that  the  newspai)ej' 
was  operating  in  the  red.  He  said 
losses  in  1975  would  probably  total 
between  $90,000  to  $100,000. 

Diehl  said  the  Record,  the  small¬ 
est  of  three  daily  papers  in  the 
area,  the  others  being  the  Reyi^iter 
in  Shrewesbury  and  the  A.s5/( /  // 
Park  Prc.s.s,  has  declined  along  with 
the  downtown  section  of  the  city.  He 
said  the  downtown  is  a  distressed 
area  with  more  vacant  stoi’es  than 
occupied.  The  decline,  he  said, 
started  about  10  years  ago.  Several 
local  merchants  owed  the  news- 
l)apei‘  money  for  advertising,  Diehl 
said.  He  said  the  newspapei’  was 
never  able  to  attract  the  large  retail 
chains  as  advertisers. 

Diehl  said  the  Record  might  have 
survived  if  a  major  printing  con¬ 
tract  with  an  outside  publication 
hati  not  fallen  through  at  the  last 
moment. 

The  International  Union  of  Elec¬ 
trical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
(lUE,  AFL-CIO)  organized  the 
employes  of  the  paper  this  month. 

Diehl  said  the  lUE  was  seeking 
“substantial  wage  hikes  and  benefit 
improvements.”  “There  was  no  way 
we  could  have  met  their  demands,” 
Diehl  stated. 

On  Tuesday  (October  21)  the  day 
before  the  closing  announcement 
was  made,  Diehl  said  management 
agreed  to  sign  a  statement  absolv¬ 
ing  the  lUE  of  any  blame  in  the 
paper’s  closing. 


The  report  said  freedom  of  the 
press  is  absent  in  Brazil,  Guyana, 
Chile,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru  and 
Uruguay. 

The  status  of  seven  countries  was 
left  unclear,  indicating  some  prob¬ 
lems  between  news  media  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  were  Antigua,  Gre¬ 
nada,  St.  Kitts,  St.  Vincent,  Argenti¬ 
na,  Bahamas,  and  Trinidad  and  To¬ 
bago. 

A  resolution  on  Chile  said  the  coun¬ 
try  has  no  freedom  of  the  press  but 
that  progress  had  been  made  since 
the  September  1973  coup  against 
President  Salvador  AllendeGossens. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

10/21  10,28 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  6»s  6V2 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  10’'»  9*4 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  22*4  24 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  42  39*2 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2*4  2*4 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  7V4  7 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  26*4  29 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  IVj  IV2 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  34V2  35*4 

Gray  Comm  (OTC)  .  7V2  7'4 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  18H  18*s 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30*4  31 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  28*4  29 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  18*4  18'4 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  15  14*4 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  13  13 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  11*s  10*4 

Panax  (OTC)  .  3*4  3*4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  7  7*2 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6V4  6V4 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  24  22*4 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  17  16'-2 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12*2  12*j 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  55*8  58 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  16*4  17V4 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  13  13 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  21 V2  22*2 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  14  914 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  8*8  8*8 

Altai  r  (OTC)  .  2*4  2*4 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  18’ 4  18*8 

B  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  16'/2  15'/2 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  2*4  2*8 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  23*4  22*8 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  23*8  23*4 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  10*4  11'/4 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  35'4  37 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  28*4  28*4 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  10*8  10*4 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  129*8  130'/2 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  19'/2  19'/2 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  90*4  92 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  7*4  7*8 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  102*8  102'/2 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  4*4  5'/4 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  32'/2  31*4 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  48’/2  48*8 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  43'/4  43'/4 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  25'/2  26*8 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  23  22 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  39'/2  41*a 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  27*4  29*8 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  7’/2  7'/4 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  58*8  58*8 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  10'/2  10’/2 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  33*4  33'/2 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  2*b  2*4 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  18*8  17*8 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  16'/2  16 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  57’/2  58 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  6  6 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  8'/2  8*4 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  22  22 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  11*4  10 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  18*4  19'/8 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  6'/2  6*8 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  9*8  lOI^ 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  19'/2  19 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  20  23 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3’/8  3'/8 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


"READER'S  WORLD"  weekly  book  news. 
Publish  tor  8  weeks  without  charge.  For 
details  write:  ABA,  1944  N.E.  151st  St., 
N.  Miami,  Fla.  33162. 


SPEAKING  OF  BOOKS  is  bright,  read¬ 
able,  intormative,  inexpensive.  Two  re¬ 
views.  book  news  section  each  week. 
Samples:  Free  Spirit  Features,  214  Old 
Hickory  Blvd.,  Suite  173,  Nashville,  Tn. 
37221. 


SEX!!! 

Now  that  I  have  your  attention,  let's  dis¬ 
cuss  a  book  column.  It  costs  peanuts 
.  .  .  and  is  thrice  as  habit-torming. 
Praised  by  tnends.  relatives  everywhere. 
The  unique  rating  grading  system  gives 
reader  "instant  replay."  Free  samples 
— my  best  advertisement. 

Tom  Stryce 

THE  BOOKSCORE® 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle.  #203 
Culver  City,  Calif.  90230 


BUSINESS 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Plain  Dealer  and  other  fine 
papers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens 
(Flaumen),  1  David  Lane.  Yonkers,  N  Y. 
10701. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


BE  CRITICAL!  Compare  SANDCASTLES 
with  the  comic  strips  your  paper  now 
runs.  We  believe  we  have  a  better 
product— at  a  better  price.  Send  for  your 
FREE  brochure  today.  (You'll  be  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised!)  Write:  Sandcastles, 
P.0,  Box  1356,  Newport  News,  Va. 
23601. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


Run  5  Samples  free  for  Response! 
"HOW  TO  DESTROY  LIBERALISM, 
AND  TURN  THE  PEOPLE  AGAINST 
DEMOCRACY." 

Liberalism  is  aging.  A  liberal  re  examines 
it,  milks  sacred  cows  and  updates  obso¬ 
lete  positions.  Seminal,  punchy,  acid  and 
trendy,  (Limited  series.)  THINKPIECE 
FEATURES,  Garnerville,  N.Y.  10923. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  LEASE  with  option  to  buy:  Zone  3 
weekly  now  grossing  $50,0(X),  to  qualified 
man-wife  edit-ad  team.  Box  1455,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INVESTORS  WANTED — New  weekly  enter¬ 
tainment  paper.  Weak,  unprofessional 
competition.  Maximum  $50, OCX)  invest¬ 
ment  required.  Tax  free  return.  Inquire 
Box  2881,  Houston,  Texas  77001.  (713) 
661-4415. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission  Kans  66207. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 
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FOREIGN 


ISRAELI  FEATURES  and  photo  service. 
Please  write:  Israel  News  Bureau,  P.O. 
Box  153,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words  weekly 
on  medical  and  pharmaceutical  topics — 
now  available  directly  from  Doctor  Polk, 
300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank,  N.J.  07701 . 


PUZZLES 


TV  PUZZLE— Now  in  a  new  format,  com¬ 
pact  with  answer  box.  reasonable.  TV  Star 
Scramble,  168  StrasserAve.,  Westwood, 
Mass.  02090. 


"TV  PICTO  GAME."  Formerly  in  color,  8 
major  dailies  like  Washington  Post.  Bal¬ 
timore  News-American.  Now  in  5x3  black 
and  white  slicks.  $3.00  per  game.  Boosts 
daily  circulation  and  pulls  advertisers.  A 
family  fun  game!  For  samples  write  Box 
1555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STORY  IDEAS 


STORY  IDEAS  monthly,  idea  stimulator 
and  checklist  for  less  than  $1.75  per 
week.  Free  sample.  Ideas  for  Editors, 

I  1675  Palm  Beach  Lakes  Blvd.,  West  Palm 
I  Beach,  Fla.  33401. 


THEATRE  REVIEWS 


SEASONED  THEATRE  REVIEWER  ac¬ 
credited  to  all  Washington  play¬ 
houses,  including  Kennedy  Center, 
will  furnish  appraisals  of  openings. 
Discriminating,  witty  notices.  Box  1581, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope.  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  fnr  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$6.50,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995.  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News- 

Paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Dr.  12428, 
anama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices,) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential, 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DAILY,  fine  locale,  fast  growth,  good  plant, 
needs  strong  publisher.  $150,000  down. 
Qualify  yourself  in  first  letter.  Phone  if  I 
know  you,  (209)  562-2587.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


SMALL,  SUCCESSFUL  news-magazine 
favorably  located  Zone  1,  established 
1967.  Golden  opportunity  for  someone 
with  imagination,  news  sense,  writing/ 
editing  know-how,  gumption  and  $18,(X)0. 
For  full  details  write  Box  1527,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA  KEYS  WEEKLY  available.  "The 
Reporter"  includes  Chandler  and  Price 
model  24  web-fed  offset  press,  Compu- 
graphic  Compuwriter  and  all  other  equip¬ 
ment.  $80,000  gross.  $40,000  net.  In  op¬ 
eration  7  years.  Owner  must  sell.  Contact 
Stuart  Marr,  Broker.  P.O.  Box  768,  Key 
Largo,  Fla.  33037.  Ph:  (305)  852-2411. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  4000  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  available.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


FULL  PAGE  DARKROOM  Chemco  camera, 
model  J.  Being  replaced  by  Spartan  III. 
Where  is,  as  is — $1000,  including  lens  and 
screen,  (jail  or  write  H.  L.  Farrell,  General 
Manager,  Taylor  Daily  Press,  P.O.  Box 
1040,  Taylor.  Texas  76574.  (512)  352- 
3621. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961—3800.  2971TL— 4600.  Key 

boards — 1200.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057.  Ph. 
(609)  235-7614. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  7200,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  Execuwriter  only  used  for  8  hours. 
Contact  Joe  Grimes,  (208)  476-3668. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
For  Sale— two  (2)  Harris  Model  1100  ter¬ 
minals  (S/N  554  and  555)  with  following 
equipment: 

Two  (2)  6  level  paper  tape  readers 
Two  (2)  6  level  paper  tape  punches 
Two  (2)  2000K  memory  modules 
One  (1)  Spare  parts  kit  No.  2 
Equipment  is  new  and  has  never  been  un¬ 
crated.  Total  price  is  $35,000. 

Reply  to  Box  1617,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ENGRAVING 


TWO  DM48  ETCHERS,  serial  numbers 
0772120  and  921.  Each  includes:  60  liter 
acid  dispenser,  refrigeration  unit,  acid 
pump,  miscellaneous  spare  parts.  One 
with  side  mounted,  completely  contained, 
control  panel  is  in  very  good  condition,  3 
years  old;  one  with  rear  mounted  meter 
panel  is  in  fair  condition,  6  years  old.  Vis- 
tatype  2200  acid  neutralizer.  Master  Dry- 
Veloper.  Make  offers.  Marlin  Withrow, 
Plate  Foreman,  Eugene  Register-Guard, 
P.O.  Box  10188,  Eugene.  Oregon  97401, 
(503)  485-1234,  ext.  214. 


MAILROOM 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  STEPPER  V.  Like 
new — used  only  16  times.  Includes 
quarter-folder,  card  inserter,  bundle  bag 
attachment,  folder,  tyer,  reindeer  ears, 
collator  conveyor  belt,  spare  parts.  Can  de¬ 
liver  and  install.  Call  Ron  Loewen  (316) 
943-4221. 


TYING  MACHINES.  Near  new!  Saxmayer 
model  SRCTD  for  single  or  tandem  ties  on 
bundles  to  size  25  "x25".  Use  sisal  or  poly¬ 
propylene.  All  offers  considered.  Contact 
Bob  Terry,  Los  Angeles  Times,  (213)  625- 
2345. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LARGE  GROUP  of  Linotype  and  Intertype 
parts.  Ludlow  with  cabinets,  sticks  and 
mats.  Direct  Pressure  Molder.  Linofilm 
system.  Wood  Autoplate  with  shaver  and 
miller  for  press  plates.  Rollers  for  Hoe 
Press.  Premier  Shaver.  Black  perforator 
tape.  Chemco  1200  camera.  Call  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  inspect  and  submit  your  of¬ 
fer.  Contact  Bob  Terry,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
(213)  625-2345. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PLATE  MAKING 


2  LETTERFLEX  EXPOSURE  UNITS.  2  Let- 
terflex  Air  Knives.  3  Master  Etch  (007) 
Machines  complete  with  refrigeration  and 
acid  dispensing  tanks.  Equipment  used 
about  1  year.  Will  accept  any  reasonable 
offer.  Milt  Brown,  Plant  Development 
Manager,  Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  Box 
838,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  (801)  524-2790, 


HERCULES  MERIGRAPH  SYSTEM  for 
sale.  2  Merigraph  TM  2(X)  Exposure  Units, 
2  Merigraph  TM  200  Developer  units,  2 
plate  trimmers,  2  plate  crimpers,  6 
aluminum  plate  hangers.  Total  package — 
$35,000.  Bob  Murphy,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Trenton  Times  Newspaper,  500  Perry 
St.,  Trenton,  N.J.  08605.  (609)  3%-3232. 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeKs  —  J1  35  pet  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $1,45  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  -  $1  55  pet  line,  pet  issue 

1- week  $1  65  pet  line 

Add  $1  00  pet  insettion  lot  bo«  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy 

Air  mail  service  on  t)ox  numbers 
$1  00  extra 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  with  copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.) 

4- weehs  —  $2  00  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $2  10  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 

Add  $1  00  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1  00  extra 

Count  approximately  39  characters 
and/or  spaces  per  line . 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other 
decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display 
The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4  35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day.  are  valid  lor 
1-year. 

(212)  752-7053 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  8  units  22^*  x  36.  1968 
Goss  Signature  4  units  22%  x  36.  double 
parallel  folder 

Goss  Urbanite,  4  units,  folder,  1967 
Goss  flying  inprinter  for  Urbanite 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  5  units  V-22,  folder,  oven 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

Wood  Colorflex  6  unit  22%x36,  1970 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


WOOD  COLORFLEX  250  Web  Offset 
Newspaper  Press,  4  units  with  roll  stands, 
folder  and  Vx  folder,  32  standard  pages 
collect,  16  standard  pages  straight.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Available  thirty  (30) 
days  from  purchase  date. 

5  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY.  4  units  1965, 

1  unit  1966.  Available  January/February 
1976. 

2  UNIT  FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING.  Man¬ 
ufactured  1967/68.  Available  early  1976. 
1  CAPCO  36"  Rewinder.  Baldwin  Count-0- 
veyors. 

For  details  write  or  call: 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Post  Office  Box  455 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


HOE  COLORMATIC 

8  units  22.047x70.078 
Two  2:1  Folders 
New  1964 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 

Address 

City _ 

Phone  _ 


Authorized  by 

Classification  _ 

Copy  - 


-State 


Zip 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run: _ Weeks  _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classHication  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

AAail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 


IS  YOUR  transition  (or  planned  transition) 
to  the  new  technology  raising  havoc  in  your 
newsroom?  Give  your  editors  an  even  break 
with  your  new  computer  by  turning  their 
front-end  worries  over  to  someone  who  has 
been  there.  Write: 

EDITORIAL  COUNSEL 
Box  1574.  Editor  &  Publisher 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


PHOTOTYPESETTING— $2.50/manuscript 
page  (double-spaced).  Typesetting  by 
Hopkins,  911  Cherry  St.,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 
80521.  (303)  221-3312. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  in  central  Florida 
on  a  4  unit  Goss  Suburban.  Very  experi¬ 
enced  pressroom  crew.  Call,  it  can  t  hurt  to 
talk— Dean  Waite,  (904)  787-4515. 

Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


FACULTY  OPENINGS — Indiana  School  of 
Journalism.  Three  assistant  professor¬ 
ships  with  salary  range  $12,500-$16,000 
for  10  months,  starting  August  1976: 

1.  Broadcast  News  and  Public  Affairs.  To 
teach  courses  in  writing  and  editing  for 
broadcast  news  plus  basic  skills 
courses  in  reporting,  editing  and  intro¬ 
duction  to  mass  communications. 

2.  Advertising  and  Public  Affairs.  To 
teach  courses  in  economics  and  mass 
media,  advertising,  management  and 
public  relations  plus  basic  skills 
courses  in  reporting  and  editing. 

3.  Non-verbal  Communications.  To  teach 
courses  in  news  photography  and 
graphics  of  communications  plus  basic 
skills  courses  in  writing  and  editing. 

All  applicants  should  have  minimum  of  3  to 
5  years  of  professional  experience  and 
PhD  Degree  or  be  nearing  completion  of 
degree. 

Reply  to: 

Floyd  G.  Arpan,  Chairman 
Faculty  Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism, 

Indiana  University 
Bloomington,  Ind.  47401 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADVISOR/PUBLISHER  for  campus  daily 
beginning  January  15,  1976.  Position  re¬ 
quires  professional  experience,  at  least 
MA  in  Journalism  and  experience  in  either 
campus  or  daily  newspaper  management. 
Calls  for  teaching  one  class  in  addition  to 
advising  the  campus  daily.  Will  be  super¬ 
vising  editorial,  production  and  business 
responsibilities.  Salary  range  at  assistant 
professor  level  $13,000  to  $15,400.  Dead¬ 
line  for  application  is  November  10.  Write 
or  phone  Sam  Feldman,  Dept,  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  California  State  University,  North 
Ridge,  Calif.  (213)  885-3135. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Berkeley,  is  seeking  a 
person  whose  primary  responsibility  will  be 
instruction  in  the  history  of  American 
journalism.  This  person  will  teach  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  lecture  course  and  a  graduate 
seminar  course  in  journalism  history,  and 
should  have  at  least  one  secondary  field  of 
journalism  in  which  he  or  she  is  proficient. 
PhD  in  American  History,  History  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  or  American  Studies  preferred. 
Secondary  field  could  be  foreign  press, 
mass  communications  and  society,  legal 
aspects  or  newswriting-editing.  If  the  last, 
solid  professional  experience  required.  As¬ 
sistant  Professor,  beginning  Fall,  1976. 

Applications  from  members  of  minority 
groups  and  women  are  encouraged. 

Apply  to: 

Dean,  School  of  Journalism 
607  Evans  Hall 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  (Jalifornia  94720 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


SENIOR  PROFESSOR  to  serve  as  Director 
of  School  of  Journalism.  Would  teach, 
handle  administrative  duties  with  help  of 
full-time  assistant  and  work  with  media 
constituencies.  Stress  on  teaching/ 
research  record,  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  and  innovation  in  communication/ 
mass  communication  education.  Letter 
and  resume  to  Prof.  William  J.  Zima. 
Chairman.  Search  Committee,  School  of 
Journalism.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
la.  52242.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT 

PUBLISHER 

Growing  Southwest  suburban  daily,  pro¬ 
gressive  community,  expanding  economy, 
good  schools  and  climate.  Modern  offset 
plant,  some  job  printing. 

Must  know  all  aspects  of  newspapers,  have 
daily  experience,  be  able  to  sell,  promote, 
write  well  and  represent  paper  in  commun¬ 
ity.  Also  be  able  to  take  full  charge  when 
publisher  is  away. 

Send  complete  resume  and  references  in 
confidence,  describe  political  beliefs,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  and  send  samples  of 
writing. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  ambiti¬ 
ous,  creative  person.  Box  1566,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  PERSON  with  management  potential 
as  understudy  for  ailing  editor-manager 
Zone  4  weekly.  Box  1613.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 
Immediate  opening.  Must  have  complete 
circulation  background,  with  ability  to 
manage  department.  Excellent  organiza¬ 
tion  and  community.  Zone  5.  Box  1625, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Established 
ABC  weekly.  Area  5,  good  area  for  expan¬ 
sion.  Report  to  general  manager.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  plus  bonus.  Box  1559,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ZONE  MANAGER.  Supervise  8  district 
managers.  Must  have  Little  Merchant 
home  delivery  experience.  Large  daily  in 
South  Texas.  All  replies  held  confidential. 
Box  1547,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
needed  for  fast  growing  Sunday  and  daily 
newspaper.  Must  be  experienced  in  good 
office  management  as  well  as  field  work. 
Boy  and  carrier  promotion  experience  es¬ 
sential.  Must  know  the  mechanics  of  ABC. 
Self-motivated  and  capable  of  training  and 
motivating  district  managers.  Excellent 
salary.  Immediate  opening.  Please  send 
prior  work  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Experienced  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  small  group  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
phases,  but  especially  strong  in  setting  up 
carrier  organizations.  Prefer  a  single  per¬ 
son  who  is  willing  to  travel  and  "live  out  of 
a  suitcase"  at  various  locations  for  short 
periods  of  time.  Excellent  future  and  sal¬ 
ary  for  the  right  person.  All  inquiries  kept 
confidential.  Reply  to  Box  1614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

CHART  AREA  2 

You  may  be  No.  1  in  your  present  location 
or  you  may  be  No.  2.  ready  and  anxious  to 
move  up.  In  either  case  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

If  you  have  had  substantial  experience  in 
all  phases  of  daily  newspaper  circulation 
(and  hopefully  Sunday),  you  may  be  the 
person  we  are  seeking.  College  degree 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Experience  in 
working  with  labor  unions  in  the  circulation 
department  is  important. 

We  are  willing  to  discuss  your  salajy  de¬ 
mands  and  present  the  many  benefits  of¬ 
fered  in  our  program. 

Simply  write  us  today  describing  your 
background.  All  replies  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  1623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8.  PUBLISHER  for  November  1,  1975 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 

If  you  ore  looking  for  on  opportunity 
to  use  your  untopped  soles  and  moti¬ 
vational  skills,  this  is  for  you. 

A  large,  soles  minded,  midwest  doily 
wonts  on  experienced  circulation 
soles  supervisor  An  aggressive  indi¬ 
vidual  who  con  promote  soles,  service 
and  collections  in  o  key  geographical 
area.  Who  con  train,  motivate  and 
manage  organized  district  managers 
ond  an  extensive  carrier  force. 
Significant  job  benefits.  Please  send 
prior  work  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  tO; 

Box  1570,  Editor  and  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  -Small  daily-  i 
weekly  combination  in  South.  Above  aver¬ 
age  job  in  every  respect.  Good  salary  and 
commission  on  gains.  Four  in  department. 
Box  1573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  who's  strong  in 
organization  and  sales.  Top  fringe  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resume  to  Fall  River  Herald- 
News,  Fall  River,  Mass.  02722. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EXPANDING  AD  STAFF  of  large  ABC 
weekly  (Brooklyn.  N.Y.)  needs  experienced 
ad  sales  person,  2-3  years  experience.  Can 
lead  to  executive  position.  Box  1509. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAN  YOU  LEAD  a  Display  staff  of  12  to 
sales  records  through  good  personal  man¬ 
agement,  aggressive  promotion  and  lots  of 
work?  75,000  daily  located  in  Zone  5  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Retail  Manager  now.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  reference  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1534.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  and  ad  layout  for  3500  circulation 
central  New  Jersey  community  weekly  near 
Rutgers  and  Princeton.  (201)  247-7997. 
Call  evenings  7:30-8:30. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-Experience 
necessary.  Full  fringe  benefits.  Sala^ 
open.  Write  complete  resume  to  The  El 
Dorado  Times.  El  Dorado,  Kans.  67042.  I 


SMALL  WYOMING  DAILY  needs  depend¬ 
able  energetic  adman.  Contact  Don 
Schmidt.  The  News-Record,  Gillette,  Wyo. 
82716. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Proven  linage 
producer  who  can  sell  and  direct; 
thoroughly  experienced  all  segments. 
Upper  Midwest  daily.  Zone  7.  Unlimited 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  large 
newspaper  group.  Write  complete  resume 
including  past  achievements.  Box  1590, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALES  POSITION  with  suburban 
newspaper,  part  of  major  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization.  Advancement  potential,  great 
opportunity  in  Southeast  Florida.  Call  Mr. 
Sugg.  (305)  666-7981. 


IF  YOU  ARE  SEEKING 
TO  BREAK  INTO 
THE  WORLD  OF  ADVERTISING 
The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order  which  publishes  a  general 
news  magazine  in  western  Canada,  is  re¬ 
cruiting  new  members,  men  and  women,  to 
train  as  advertising  salesmen,  artists  and 
researchers.  Company  members  receive  as 
income  $1  a  day  plus  all  living  essentials. 
For  a  person  of  decisive  religious  convic¬ 
tion  who  wants  to  put  his  or  her  talents  to 
the  service  of  God,  this  is  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn,  on  a  new  medium  in  the 
local  display  advertising  field.  Write  the 
Minister,  Company  of  the  Cross,  11224 
142  Street,  Edmonton,  Canada,  T5M-IT9, 
(403)  452-8442. 


EDITORIAL 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  1248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  wire  editor  and 
reporter  on  expanding  17. OCX)  circulation  I 
PM  daily,  Zone  7.  For  editor,  minimum  one  | 
year  experience,  preferably  with  VDT.  Will 
share  editing,  layout  of  news  pages  with 
news  editor.  For  reporter,  daily  experience 
preferred,  will  consider  recent  or  near 
future  graduate.  Farm,  general  assign¬ 
ment  news  and  feature  writing  Above  av¬ 
erage  wages,  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Re¬ 
sume.  samples  of  work,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1530,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  Catholic  weekly  newspaper  in  South¬ 
east.  Supervisory,  editing,  layout  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Knowledge  of  church  im¬ 
portant.  Chance  for  creativity.  Box  1538, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
EDITOR 

We're  seeking  an  energetic,  ambitious 
newsman  to  guide  a  staff  of  nine  on  this 
lOM  ABC  afternoon  daily.  Must  have  im-  I 
agination  and  versatility  and  apply  out¬ 
standing  judgment  in  news  selection  Ex¬ 
cellent  offset  equipment  and  finest  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Two  hours  from  Los 
Angeles  and  beaches,  45  minutes  to 
mountain  attractions.  Salary  $300  weekly. 
Send  complete  information  to  Box  1563, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  Must  have  wire  experi-  j 
ence,  photo  capability,  news  sense  and 
imagination  to  direct  staff.  Salary  open.  | 
Write  complete  resume  to  The  El  Dorado  | 
Times,  El  Dorado.  Kans.  67042. 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  for  rapidly  grow-  1 
ing  suburban  daily.  Experience  preferred.  ! 
Send  application,  full  resume  and  clips  to  ^ 
Editor.  James  K.  Collins,  The  News-Herald,  | 
Box  351.  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094.  > 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  and  Review  is 
seeking  a  city  editor  to  direct  its  profes¬ 
sional  reporting  staff. 

City  editor  experience  including  supervi¬ 
sion  of  at  least  5  reporters  is  necessary. 
Reporting  background  and  strong  editing 
skills  mandatory. 

Excellent  salary,  benefits  and  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Send  resume  to  George  B.  Irish, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789.  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


ZONE  4  AM  seeks  copy  editor  with  imagi¬ 
nation.  Editing,  headline  writing,  layout 
experience  required.  Send  resume,  clips, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1562,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  40.000  AM 
daily  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  At¬ 
tractive  position  open  November  1  for  ma¬ 
ture  writer  with  college  degree  and  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  of  3  years  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Send  full  resume  and  clips  of 
best  work  to  Box  1569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILDLIFE  EDITOR 

Real  opportunity  for  top  flight  editor  for 
national  wildlife  and  international  wildlife 
magazine.  Outdoors'wildlife  background 
essential.  Magazine  writing,  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume  to  Publications 
Inc.,  534  N.  Broadway.  Milwaukee.  Wise. 
53202. 


I  WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  reporter  with  a 
sharp  eye  for  trend,  style,  social  nuance; 
one  who  knows  what's  happening  and 
knows  how  to  get  it  down  on  paper  with 
flair.  The  job  is  lifestyle  reporter  with  a 
metropolitan  AM.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  1622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR— Involved  community  type  who 
can  inspire  and  direct  fine  staff.  Small 
upper  Midwest  daily.  Zone  7,  Opportunity 
for  advancement  in  group.  Submit  com¬ 
plete  details  in  resume.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  1592,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  Editor  for  consumer  oriented 
monthly  magazine  published  for  150,000 
member-owners  of  Illinois  Electric 
Cooperatives.  Applicants  should  have  de¬ 
gree  in  Journalism  or  related  field, 
minimum  one  year  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  demonstrated  skill  in  photography 
and  feature  writing.  Excellent  fringe  ben¬ 
efits,  salary  open.  Send  resume  to  Thomas 
H.  Moore,  General  Manager,  Association  of 
Illinois  Electric  Cooperatives.  P.O.  Box 
3787,  Springfield.  III.  62708. 


SPORTS  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  Blue  Ribbon  South  Carolina  semi- 
weekly  with  7500  circulation.  Will  consider 
recent  J-School  graduate.  Good  pay,  good 
fringe  benefits.  Job  now  open.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information  to  Box  1615,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING 

lor  a  General  Assiunnient  Re¬ 
porter  who  is  an  atconi- 
[ilished  writer  with  at  least 
three  years  e\|X'rience.  Top 
salary.  Send  resume  and  dips 
to: 

|ohn  Oppedahl,  City  Editor 

i3clroil  ifvee  ^)rcoo 

Delroit,  Mkh.  48231 

\m  h/iKi/  (  /  n}fthni‘i 


ASSISTANT 
SPORTS  EDITOR 

Right  candidate  should  have  potential  to 
become  Sports  Editor  on  this  metropolitan 
East  Coast  AM  daily.  Heavy  writing,  desk 
and  slot  experience  required  with  special 
talent  for  layout  and  heads.  Ability  to  moti¬ 
vate  and  direct  diverse  staff  a  must. 
START  $450  WEEKLY 
PLUS  ALL  BENEFITS 
Reply  in  strict  confidence  to: 

Box  1606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  state  capital 
weekly.  Zone  2,  Require  experience  in 
all  phases  of  editing,  layout,  photography 
for  newspaper  emphasizing  close-to- 
community  coverage.  Box  1585,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR— Experienced,  who  can 
also  handle  wire  and  some  photo.  16,000 
daily  in  fine  outdoors  recreation  area  with 
small  college.  Advancement  opportunities. 
Open  now.  Apply:  J.  Putjenter,  The  Daily 
Republic.  P.O.  Box  988,  Mitchell,  S.D. 
57301. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE 

Independent,  progressive,  opinionated 
southern  California  newspaper  requires 
editorial  writer  who  is  more  than  just 
another  editorial  writer.  Demonstrated 
ability  to  produce  quality  work  essential: 
potential  for  additional  responsibilities, 
too.  Full  details,  samples  first  letter.  Box 
1605.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  to  build  new  southwest  Virginia 
small  town  weekly.  Maximum  responsibil¬ 
ity,  ownership  potential.  Experience  in 
reporting  production  small  weekly  neces¬ 
sary.  (703)  523-2474. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  who  can  cover 
any  beat  or  situation.  Also  must  know 
photography  from  camera  through  dark 
room.  Write  or  phone  Mr.  Putjenter  or  Mr. 
Anderson.  The  Daily  Republic,  Mitchell, 
S.D.  57301.  Ph:  (605)  996-5514. 


ASSISTANT 
NEWS  EDITOR 

Major  Zone  2  AM  daily'Sunday  seeks  per¬ 
son  with  solid  reporting  and  on-desk 
background,  preferably  with  national  and 
international  experience,  for  added  depth 
on  already  topflight  news  desk.  Position 
requires  skill  at  page  layout  and  graphics. 
START  $25,000 
FREE  BENEFITS  PROGRAM 
Reply  in  strict  confidence  to 
Box  1600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 
Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Full  range 
of  editorial,  advertising,  circulation  and 
back  shop  jobs  usually  available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Mam  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


MATURE  EDITOR 

One  of  the  South's  most  respected 
medium  sized  newspapers  desires  sea¬ 
soned  editor  to  handle  all  editorial  func¬ 
tions.  including  editorial  page,  newsroom 
and  public  relations.  Several  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Should  be  willing  to 
meet  the  public  and  make  speeches  as  ap¬ 
propriate.  Prefer  traditional  and  conserva¬ 
tive  orientation.  Box  1595,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCER'S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments,  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2. 
P.O.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck.  N.Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  MANAGER  | 

Well  established  corporation  has  open 
ing  for  Marketing  Manager.  Interested 
individuals  should  have  a  minimum  of 
five  (5)  years  work  experience  in  iden¬ 
tifying  and  defining  markets  for  con¬ 
sumer  product  and  developing  sales 
plans  to  increase  penetration  or  those 
markets.  Must  be  competitive  and 
goal  oriented.  A  degree  in  Marketing  or 
Business  Administration  is  preferred 
and  marketing  experience  with  period¬ 
icals,  magazines,  newspapers  or  direct 
mail  would  be  most  beneficial.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  expectations 
tO: 

Box  1567,  Editor  and  Publisher 


i 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PRESTIGIOUS  Washington  magazine 
needs  ambitious,  energetic  photog¬ 
rapher-photo  editor  to  supervise  graphics; 
some  editorial  duties.  $10,000.  Box  1550, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST— Creative,  imagina¬ 
tive,  ambitious  with  some  experience.  All 
around  staffer  for  newspaper  group.  Send 
6  or  8  samples  of  work  with  resume  Box 
1580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET 

CAPABLE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
PHONE  (201)  838-9000 


OFFSET  PRESSMEN— Experienced  offset 
pressmen  for  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  daily.  Permanent  jobs,  no  floaters 
need  apply.  Give  exjaerience  in  first  letter. 
Write  Personnel  Department.  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal.  P.O.  Box  70.  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada  89121  or  call  (702)  385-4241. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLi'  RELATIONS  CAREERS 
Individuals  with  strong  backgrounds  in 
speech  writing,  media  relations,  industrial 
publications,  or  newspaper  and  magazine 
writing  are  needed  by  a  leading  petroleum 
company.  Advancement  to  management 
careers  in  Public  Relations. 

Degree  in  Journalism,  English,  or  equiva¬ 
lent  with  3  years  writing  experience.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  tO: 

Box  1616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


SALESMAN  for  newspaper  material  handl¬ 
ing  equipment.  Midwest  location.  Apply 
Box  1578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPRESENTATIVE 

WANTED 

Aggressive  publisher  of  fine  hard  cover 
books  setting  up  its  own  marketing  and 
sales  departments,  seeks  aggressive  sales 
representatives  for  trade  and  department 
stores.  Most  areas  open.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  lines  carried  and  references  to  Box 
1588.  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  1,  1975 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
Metropolitan  and  medium  size  market 
competitive  experience.  Results,  goal, 
budget  and  team  oriented.  Quality  In  per¬ 
formance  and  also  personal  Image.  Good 
track  record  with  strong  administrative, 
sales,  marketing  and  community  relations 
background.  For  a  man  to  help  your  firm 
grow  and  prosper  contact  me  by  writing  to: 
Box  1526.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  GENERAL  MANAGER.  Ex¬ 
tensive  experience  suburban,  competitive 
metro  areas.  Rotary  printing  management. 
National  successful  sales  background.  Ex¬ 
cellent  organizer,  strong  administrator  and 
profit  producer.  Will  relocate.  Top  industry 
references.  State  your  needs  and  earnings 
opportunity.  Box  1549.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LAWYER'JOURNALIST 
Columbia  MS.  30.  seeks  challenging  job 
which  combines  law,  journalism  and  public 
service.  Box  1610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  OR  PUBLISHER— 
Young  (37)  with  excellent  background  in 
competitive  markets.  Former  ad  director, 
good  administrator,  profit  producer.  Look¬ 
ing  for  challenge.  Box  1589.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  large 
suburban  daily,  now  department  head  on 
metro,  seeks  return  to  suburban  life.  Ex¬ 
perienced  with  new  technology,  VDTs. 
scanners.  J-grad,  16  years  experience  in 
all  phases.  Productive,  happy  staff  is  my 
specialty.  Box  1503.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIME  TO  START  ANEW,  fulfill  a  lifetime 
ambition.  Want  reporting  job  any  Zone. 
Experience  radio  writing,  counterintelli¬ 
gence.  investigating,  research.  Degree,  4 
languages,  family  man.  Box  1506,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  editor-writer;  people- 
oriented.  non-doctrinaire.  Added  perspec¬ 
tive  from  Capitol  Hill,  political  exposure. 
Box  1537,  Editor  &  Publisher  or  call  (202) 
484-5587. 


ATTRACTIVE,  TALENTED  woman,  early 
40's,  seeks  challenging  post  with  major 
firm  or  magazine.  Writer,  wide  interests 
from  fashion  to  finance.  Excellent 
background  including  magazine,  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  broadcast  experience.  Box 
1528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR— At  present  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  small  daily.  Over  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  circulation,  promotion  and 
administration.  Union  and  non-union.  Col¬ 
lege  degree,  married.  Hard-working,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  promotable,  seek  position 
with  challenge.  Box  1554,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOOD  COPY  used  to  have  immediacy, 
proximity,  consequence,  color,  back¬ 
ground  and,  on  occasion,  a  sense  of 
hurrxDr.  Somewhere  there  is  an  editor  who 
still  demands  it.  I  want  to  work  for  him, 
whatever  the  size  of  his  paper.  Box  1543, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  HAVE  22  YEARS  experience  as  metro 
copy  desk  chief,  editor  medium  daily  and 
executive  editor  suburban  bi-weekly.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  42,  with  top  references  and  re¬ 
cord.  Desperately  desire  immediate  return 
to  newsroom.  (816)  436-0578. 


PRESS  OFFICER  in  City  Government  with 
weekly  experience  considering  return  to 
newspaper  work  on  50,000*^  weekly  or 
daily.  Box  1586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  with  experience 
seeks  starting  job.  Will  relocate.  Box  1608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAMN  GOOD,  Talented  young  sports 
writer, 'columnist  caught  in  economic 
squeeze  needs  to  start  over.  Pro.  college, 
prep  experience  with  37,0(X)+  Midwestern 
PM.  Someone  who  knows  the  score,  BSJ 
from  Northwestern.  Excellent  clips,  strong 
references.  Box  1611.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEGAL  WRITER?  Give  recent  JD,  26.  Ivy 
BA.  managing  editor  college  daily  and  law 
school  paper  a  break  anywhere,  any  pay. 
Juris  Kaza,  217  Crafts  St..  Newton,  Mass. 


EDITOR  WRITER  PUBLISHER,  especially 
in  education  field,  grammar  through  col¬ 
lege.  Helped  to  build  company  with  75M  to 
three  million  in  elementary  grades.  Also 
advertising  director.  Currently  in  university 
publicity.  Box  1603.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  medium-size  weekly  group  or 
daily  paper.  Prefer  job  with  future  in  which 
business  and  journalistic  objectives  may 
blend  for  top  product.  Currently  third  man 
in  editorial  of  very  large,  respected  bi¬ 
weekly  chain.  Salary  near  $20.0(X).  More 
than  13  years  in  all  types  of  papers.  In 
30's.  very  mature.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  1612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  age  30,  now  with 
Eastern  metro.  Write  for  and  about  people, 
not  just  institutions.  Seek  similar  or 
editor’s  spot,  any  Zone.  Box  1593,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  weekly  editor, 
28,  seeks  demanding,  permanent  position 
with  large  weekly,  small  daily.  Excellent 
writer,  photographer,  layout  artist.  J-grad. 
Zones  1.2, 3, 8,9.  Box  1601,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RECENT  J-GRADUATE  seeks  general  as¬ 
signment  reporting  position.  Willing  to  re¬ 
locate  any  Zone.  Resume,  references  and 
samples  upon  request.  Box  1598,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  CITY  EDITOR  of  22.000  daily 
seeks  new  challenge;  offers  imaginative 
leadership,  wide  experience.  Box  1602. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE  sports  writer.  27,  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  editorship  10- 
50,000  PM,  or  baseball  desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM.  Enjoy  community  in¬ 
volvement.  strong  on  organization,  tight 
yet  lively  human  interest  writing;  extensive 
editing,  layout  experience.  Box  1587, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARDWORKING,  experienced  journalists, 
husband  and  wife,  seek  jobs  on  mid-size 
daily.  One  a  versatile  news  reporter;  the 
other  a  science  writer.  Zone  2,3,4  or  9.  Box 
1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER  will  un¬ 
dertake  assignments  in  Boston-to- 
Washington  corridor.  Strong  on  ice  hoc¬ 
key,  pro  and  college  football,  pro  basket¬ 
ball.  Contact  Don  McDermott,  (302)  999- 
9842,  collect. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  strong  in  all 
phases.  15  years  experience.  Seek  chal¬ 
lenge  Area  3.  4.  Box  1604,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG,  ENERGETIC  circulation  director 
available  for  management  or  staff  position. 
5  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion,  both  daily  and  weekly,  paid  and  un¬ 
paid.  Confident  in  my  own  abilities.  Box 
1621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


NO.  1  ADMAN. 

AREA  9  ONLY.  NOW  EMPLOYED.  BOX 
1504,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


AD  DIRECTOR.  33,  11  years  experience. 
Strong  on  organization,  motivation  and 
sales.  Looking  for  over  20,000  daily  with 
challenge  and  future.  Top  references,  will 
relocate.  (305)  %2-1332. 


WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER,  presently  em¬ 
ployed,  5  years  experience  all  phases  ad¬ 
vertising,  seeks  challenge  with  small 
daily.  Degree.  Areas  3,4,5.  Box  1541. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SCIENCE  MEDICAL  editorial  position 
wanted.  Prolific,  award-winning  writer 
editor  on  scientific,  technological,  medical 
topics  for  laymen  and  professionals  seeks 
new  editorial  position.  Science  PhD  and  7 
years  journalism  experience,  including 
fulltime  science  magazine  reporting. 
Mainstream  journalism,  industrial  or  uni¬ 
versity  position  sought.  Zone  9.  Box  1620. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNER’S  POSITION  wanted  with 
newspaper  magazine  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  Have  done  some  freelance.  BA 
Economics, Education,  Box  1507,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


METRO  REPORTER  tired  of  rat  race  ready 
to  retire  to  suburban  or  country  weekly  if 
job  pays  enough  for  decent  standard  of 
living.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

8  years  of  proven  ability  in  tough,  competi¬ 
tive  situation.  At  38,  experienced  in  all  ph¬ 
ases.  Specialties  are  staff  development, 
innovative  approaches  that  work.  Availabil¬ 
ity  results  from  new  ownership.  Box  1544. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  6  years  experience  in 
editing,  page  layout  with  major  Eastern 
daily,  seeks  similar  position  any  Zone.  For 
resume,  references,  call  (302)  999-9842. 


DESKMAN-NEWSMAN,  28,  in  major  wire 
service  bureau  seeks  desk  or  reportorial 
spot  on  small  to  medium  sized  newspaper. 
Previous  experience  on  small  daily.  Very 
good  photographer.  Prefer  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region  and  westward,  or  New  England 
area.  Box  1576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  WRITER  seeks  return  to 
sports.  Strong  on  features.  Young,  22,  ex¬ 
perienced,  2  years  professionally,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work.  Any  Zone.  Box  1553,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RECESSION-ZAPPED  editorial  page 
editor-writer  (70,000  daily)  seeks  new 
editorial  page  or  other  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Tough-minded  liberal,  strong  on 
community  involvement,  political  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  VET.  10  years  in  U.S.  and  abroad, 
needs  job.  Write  D.  Alcott,  3435  Redwood 
Ct.,  Castro  Valley,  Calif.  94546. 


REPORTER.  30,  experienced,  eager,  wil¬ 
ling  worker.  Good  sports  background,  plus 

feneral  assignment  work.  Box  1551,  Editor 
;  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  J-grad,  1  year  experience 
includes  makeup,  layout;  know  VDTs.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1568.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experience  on  2  major  met¬ 
ros,  honors  grad,  fellowship  winner,  seeks 
challenging  position  on  quality  newspaper, 
any  Zone,  Marilyn  Durbin,  2964  (lastle- 
wood  Rd.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209. 


AWARD-WINNING  ENTERTAINMENT  wri¬ 
ter  seeks  position  with  metro  paper  or 
magazine,  any  Zone.  Combines  youth  with 
professional  experience  in  covering  TV. 
film,  theatre.  Write  Joe  Leydon,  8300  Pal¬ 
metto  #213,  New  Orleans,  La.  70118. 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR  on  superior 
paper  in  Zone  2.  Ohio  or  Virginia.  Box 
1618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  desires  pos¬ 
ition  on  good  paying  daily.  Area  7.  8  or  9. 
Box  1619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER,  EDITOR.  43.  seeks  return  to 
news  from  PR.  5  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  editing,  heads,  layout,  wires. 
BS.  MS,  and  SDX  officer.  Prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land  but  open  to  all  offers.  Write  Box  1609. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-RESEARCHER,  25.  at  na¬ 
tional  weekly  news  magazine  wants  more 
responsibility,  chance  to  write,  edit.  Con¬ 
scientious,  persistent,  dedicated  to  accu¬ 
racy  and  fairness.  Have  earned  steady 
raises  despite  recession.  Journalism  BA, 
PR  experience,  strong  in  government, 
crime,  business  and  lifestyles  reporting. 
Unmarried.  Prefer  Zones  1,2, 3. 5.  Flexible, 
not  over-priced.  Resume,  references  on 
request.  Box  1599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGH  honors  J-grad  with  2  years  campus 
reporting  and  editing  seeks  home.  Box 
1597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  SPORTS  EDITOR  with  promo¬ 
tional  skills  seeks  position  on  small  town 
newspaper.  Please  write  Apt.  231,  Box 
360,  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 


COPY  EDITOR,  27,  with  3Vz  years  in  slot 
and  on  wire  and  city  desks  of  two  55M  * 
dailies,  seeks  responsible  position  on  small 
daily  or  quality  weekly.  Zones  8.9.  Box 
1594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMAGINATIVE  EDITOR  has  turned  hum¬ 
drum  lOK  daily  into  offset  prize-winner. 
Seeking  challenge  on  larger  publication. 
Familiar  new  technology.  Box  1591,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST.  Missouri  grad  ’74, 
seeks  career  challenge;  I'z  years  job  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  photography;  also  in¬ 
terested  in  graphics.  Any  Sine.  Box  1529, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  REPORTER.  S^z  years 
in  news  and  sports  photography.  Experi¬ 
ence  as  police  and  court  reporter  with  Ohio 
daily.  Dave  Arndt,  820  Sunrise  Ct..  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich.  48103.  (313)  763-6702. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  entry  level  posi¬ 
tion.  BA;  internship  on  50.0Cj0  daily.  Any 
Zone.  Resume,  portfolio  on  request.  Box 
1552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RIT  GRADUATE,  PJ  Major;  Public 
RelationsMarketing  experience;  Zone  1, 
2.  7,  8.  9.  Resume; Portfolio;  Available 
now;  Box  1607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PHOTOCOMP  manager  slot  sought. 
Medium-size  daily  newspaper.  Desire  art 
cultural  area.  Age  25;  5  years  experience; 
$10,000  up.  Ben  Rayman,  Box  331,  Ot- 
toville,  Ohio  45876.  Available  now. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  mcJjcate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Horatio  Alger  Awards 

It  seeiiKMl  like  a  eoiny  idea — a 
l)uneli  of  ui-own-iij)  people  sittinji' 
around  watching-  ten  men  and  one 
woman  leeeive  awards  in  the  name 
of  Hoi-atio  Al^ei-  heeause  of  theii-  in¬ 
dividual  sueeesses  in  this  world — 
until  you  heai'd  them  jiive  credits  to 
the  things  that  were  impoi-tant  in 
their  lives,  the  thintrs  that  made 
"the  American  dieam  come  true” 
for  them,  as  the  i)uhlicity  said. 

Then,  sitting’  in  the  crowd  at  the 
Stailiyht  Roof  of  the  Waldorf- 
.Astoria  in  New  York  two  weeks  att<), 
it  hejian  to  dawn  on  you  that  the 
“.Amei  ican  dieam”  is  not  dead.  It  is 
wrajiped  u))  in  all  those  Alyer 
cliches  of  hard  woi  k,  perserverance, 
success  from  humble  heuinninj>s, 
that  are  nevertheless  true. 

The  Horatio  Alyer  Awards  were 
launclied  2S  years  ajro  by  the 
.American  Schools  and  ('olle^es  As¬ 
sociation  “to  encouraji'e  younji’ 
peojile  to  realize  that  success  in  this 
country  can  he  achieved  by  any  man 
or  woman,  reyardless  of  oriyin, 
creed  or  color.  .And,  there  they  were, 
a  hundred  or  more  school  children  of 
various  creeds  and  colors  watchiny 
the  presentations  attentively. 
There  they  were,  also,  the  families 
and  friends  and  business  associates 
of  the  recipients  who  watched  with 
pride  because  they  miyht  have 
played  some  jiart  in  their  success. 

.All  of  a  sudden  it  wasn’t  corny  any 
more. 

.Maybe  we  could  all  stand  a  little 
more  of  this— an  acknowledyement 
of  pride  in  one’s  self,  one’s 
hackyround, ,  one’s  family  and 
friends,  one’s  accomplishments  and 
one’s  country  in  which  it  could  only 
he  possible. 

.At  least  four  of  them  came  from 
immiyi'ant  parents.  .Almost  all  of 
them  came  fjom  broken  homes 
where  divorce  or  parental  deaths 
combined  with  low  incomes  foived 
tliem  to  woi  k  at  an  eai  ly  aye  and 
earn  for  theii'  own  educations.  .All  of 
them  emphasized  the  importance  of 
fi'iends,  associates,  and  family  in 
heli)iny  them  to  achieve  success. 
Some  of  them  mentioned  the  imi)oi'- 
tance  of  some  luck — heiny  in  the 
I'iyht  place  at  the  I'iyht  time. 

There  was; 

Helen  Boehm,  chairman  of  the 
hoai’d  of  Kdward  Maishall  Boehm, 
Inc.,  producers  of  the  famous  porde- 
lain  birds. 

Kdwai-d  E.  Carkson,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  United  .Air¬ 
lines. 
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R.  J.  Eorseman,  president  and 
chief  oi)eratiny  office!’  of  Michiyan 
(lenei  al  ('orp. 

Dean  W.  Jeffei’s.  yeneial  chaii’- 
man  of  Nationwide  Insui  ance  Com¬ 
panies. 

Ronald  Maikham  co-foundei’  of 
.Anvil  Mininy  Coi  p. 

Vincent  G.  Maiotta,  pi’esident  of 
North  .Amei’ican  Systems,  Inc. 

Roheit  L.  Rice,  chairman  of 
Health  Industi’ies,  Inc. 

William  (J.  Salatich,  |)i’esident, 
Gillette  N’oi  th  .America. 

Georye  Shinn,  piesident,  Geoiye 
Shinn  &  .Association.s — c-onsultiny, 
insui’ance,  leasiny. 

Hei'hei’t  J.  Stiefel,  piesident 
Stiefel  Raymond  .Advei’tisiny  ayen- 
cy. 

The  newsiiapei’  business  was  fit- 
tinyly  I’ejiiesented  by  .Allen  11. 
Neuhaith,  piesident  and  chief 
executive  office  of  the  (iannett 
Company. 

He  seemed  to  wrap  it  all  up  by 
ayreeiny  with  tlie  others  that  the 
yreat  .American  dream  is  still  alive, 
l)ut  he  added  the  basic  inyredient 
“freedom.”  It  was  ejiitomized  in  his 
words  by  the  story  of  the  Czech  yirl 
tennis  player  who  defected  from  her 
national  scjuad  to  stay  in  the  I’.S. 
When  asked  why  she  did  it  she  re¬ 
plied:  “A'ou  people  don’t  know  what 
you  have  here.” 

She  explained  it  is  “freedom.” 

Let’s  hope  the  .American  press 
can  convince  the  .American  people 
that  whether  or  not  they  achieve 
individual  yreatness,  cultural  or  fi¬ 
nancial  success,  they  are  enjoyiny  a 
cherished  jirivileye  of  freedom  that 
can  never  he  reyained  if  once  lost. 


Bicen  edition 
sent  to  papers 

.A  siiecial  1‘2-paye  suiiplement  of 
Bicentennial  editorial  features  is 
now  heiny  shijiped  with  the  Stamps 
Conhaim  December  Service,  it  was 
announced  today  by  Wyeth  M.  (Bill) 
Brewer,  Creative  Director  of  the 
Stanijis  Conhaim  services. 

.An  illustration  of  the  .American 
flay  in  the  official  Bicentennial 
red-white-and-hlue  colors  sets  the 
keynote  for  the  sjiecial  edition, 
which  is  filled  with  hi.storical  illust¬ 
rations  and  stories,  as  well  as 
photos  and  articles  appro|)riate  to 
the  Bicentennial  theme.  The  sup- 
jilement’s  2-color  cover  paye  is  in 
reyi.stered  colors  and  is  also  availa¬ 
ble  in  black  and  white. 

• 

Carriers  picket 
over  price  hikes 

.About  10  younysters,  who  iden¬ 
tified  themselves  as  carrierhoys  for 
the  P roridvHcc  (R.l.)  Jonnntl  pic¬ 
keted  the  news|)aper  offices  .Monday 
(October  1.‘5)  in  protest  of  a  price  in¬ 
crease. 

The  carriers  claimed  the  10c  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  home- 
delivered  newspapers  would  cut 
into  their  tips.  The  Journal  raised 
the  ju’ice  of  its  delivered  papers 
from  .$1  a  week  to  .$1.10  a  week  on 
October  l.'l. 

.A  Journal  spokesman  said  the 
carriers  will  receive  a  iiercentaye  of 
the  new  increa.se. 

Daubel  dies 

Services  were  held  October  20  for 
David  E.  Dauhel,  Jl,  son  oi' F renioiif 
(Ohio)  \cirs-Mesm’n(/er  publisher 
Donald  F.  Dauhel.  Dauhel,  area 
editor  for  the  newspaper,  was  killed 
in  a  traffic  accident. 
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Under  new  management: 
alcoholism  in  industry. 


As  in  other  sectors  of  American  life,  most  people  in 
industry  drink.  And  most  of  them  drink  moderately 
and  responsibly. 

But  a  small  minority  does  develop  problems  which 
interfere  with  effective  functioning. 

Fortunately,  management  is  becoming  increasingly 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  this  troubled  gi’oup.  More 
companies  are  starting  their  own  employee  programs 
with  the  support  of  governmental  and  private  agencies. 
To  receive  information  on  setting  up  such  programs, 
wi’ite  to  address  below. 

For  executives  and  their  employees,  at  all  levels,  the 
same  principle  applies: 

If  you  choose  to  drink,  drink  responsibly. 
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Parole  system  has  a  new  look 
thanks  to  a  good  reporter 

I  I’iilBKIiHii 


The  New  Mexico  parole  system  was  in  disarray. 

Paroles  were  being  handled  by  a  part-time 
panel.  The  board,  meeting  a  few  days  a  month, 
would  process  45  to  60  applications  a  day— 
hardly  time  to  give  proper  study  to  the  requests. 

Albuquerque  Tribune  Special  Writer  Mike 
Clancy  launched  an  extensive  investigation  into 
the  operation  of  the  parole  board  after  uncover¬ 
ing  some  questionable  paroles,  including: 

•  A  man  convicted  of  eight  felonies  was 
freed  after  serving  seven  months  of  his  latest 
term,  even  though  the  State  Corrections  Depart¬ 
ment  recommended  against  it. 

•  A  convicted  killer,  paroled  after  serving 
a  minimum  10-year  sentence,  violated  his 
parole  up  to  eight  ways,  but  was  forced  to  serve 
only  another  30  days  for  the  violations. 

•  A  man  with  11  felony  convictions,  who 
was  sentenced  to  18-to-90  years,  was  freed  by 
the  board  after  serving  four  years.  Later  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  new  charges  of  gambling,  but 
the  charges  were  dismissed  and  his  parole 
wasn't  revoked. 

•  Another  man  has  been  indicted  on  larceny 
and  burglary  charges,  crimes  he  allegedly 
committed  while  on  parole  for  his  fourth  felony 
conviction.  He  jumped  bond. 

Clancy  also  reported  that  two  parole  board 
members  were  serving  illegally;  that  the  chair¬ 
man  and  one  other  member  were  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  they  could  not  take  an 
inmate's  prior  record  into  account;  and  that 
the  board  often  ignored  recommendations  of 
the  State  Corrections  Department. 

The  Clancy  page  one  revelations  brought 
speedy  action.  Gov.  )erry  Apodaca  had  correc¬ 
tive  legislation  introduced  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  Legislature  approved  abandoning 
the  archaic  parole  system  and  creating  a  full¬ 
time  professional  parole  board. 

The  board  has  now  been  appointed. 

Give  Light  and  the  People  Will  Find  Their 
Own  Way  is  more  than  a  motto  at  The 
Albuquerque  Tribune. 


THE  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE'S  Mike  Clancy 
—his  page  one  revelations  brought  action. 
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